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Since 1921 a large, number of meetings have been held and 
a large number of statements have been elicited that have dealt 
with the agricultural situation on an international basis, in the 
course of which some reference has been made to labour. But 
it was not the purpose of those meetings or of those statements 
to deal directly with labour problems, and the references are 
unsystematic and spasmodic, and indeed latterly somewhat in- 
frequent. It therefore seemed right that the International Labour 
Office should try and concentrate at Geneva some discussion 
on the probable effects of the agricultural situation on labour. 

The meeting of the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee 
on 9 and 10 December 1930 gave a very good opportunity for unit- 
ing for two days a number of persons who were able to discuss 
this problem. This Committee is a mixed body composed of 
twelve members, of whom siz represent the Governing Body of 
the International Labour Office (two Government, two employ- 
ers’, and two workers’ representatives) and six the Permanent 
Committee of the International Institute of Agriculture, Rome.’ 
It meets alternately at Geneva and Rome about once a year and 


1 Its membership on this occasion was as follows: Mr. Arthur Fontaine and 
Count de Altea, represented Governments, Mr. Oersted and Mr. Vanek (acting 
for Mr. Hoda¢) represented employers, and Mr. Hermann Miiller and Mr. Schiirch 
represented workers, on behalf of the International Labour Office ; Mr. Louis-Dop, 
Vice-President of the Permanent Committee, and Messrs Bilbao, Brebbia, Henry, 
van Rijn and Rovira represented the International Institute of Agriculture ; 
the President of the Permanent Committee of that Institute, Mr. de Michelis, was 
prevented from being present. Further to assist the members of the Committee 
the following experts were invited to attend: Mr. J. Duncan, Scottish Farm 
Servants’ Union and International Landworkers’ Federation ; Mr. Jules Gautier, 
National Confederation of Agricultural Associations of France and International 
Commission of Agriculture; Mr. Homel (substitute for Mr. A. Hermes), Central 
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its recommendations are submitted on the one hand to the 
Governing Body of the International Labour Office and on the 
other to the Permanent Committee of the International Institute 
of Agriculture. The Committee, and the experts who assisted it, 
were asked to consider the effects of the agricultural depression 
in four directions, namely: on agricultural wages; on the 
standard of living of the agricultural worker; on his chances 
of obtaining measures of social protection or of improving those 
which he already enjoys ; and on his chances of employment. 
These four points are examined in the following article in the 
light of the opinions expressed during the proceedings of the 
Committee, and an attempt is made to indicate some general char- 
acteristics of the present situation in agriculture and its probable 
future tendencies, in so far as they affect working populations in 
agriculture. 


HAT have already been the effects of the agricultural 

depression on agricultural labour conditions and on the t 
agricultural labour market? What are likely to be the future ‘ 
effects ? This question instinctively arises in the minds of all ] 
persons who are concerned with labour problems, as soon as their ‘ 
attention is directed to the present depression in agriculture. No ‘ 


industry can suffer from prolonged depression without bringing t 
untoward consequences to the labour employed in it. But the ‘ 
exact extent of those consequences and the exact intensity of the 
misfortunes to the workers arising out of the unhealthy state » 
of any industry are often only a matter of conjecture. 
The proceedings of the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee e 
at its meeting in Geneva in December 1930 provide a basis for an i 
attempt to answer the questions raised above. It is proposed e 
here to examine certain specific effects of the depression on d 
agricultural labour, in the light of the information supplied to ( 
the meeting and of the discussions which took place at it. e 
Agricultural Federation of Wiirttemberg, Germany ; Mr. Ferdinand Klindera, Pp 
Central Association of Agricultural Co-operative Societies of Czechoslovakia ; 
Prof. Ernst Laur, Swiss Peasants’ Union and International Commission of Agri- fe 
culture ; Mr. F. L. McDougall, Economic Adviser of the Government of Australia ; n 
Mr. Nystrém, Social Board, Stockholm ; Mr. Luigi Razza, National Confederation 
of Fascist Agricultural Workers’ Trade Unions, Italy ; Mr. Rowland Robbins, u 
National Farmers’ Union, England and Wales; Mr. Georg Schmidt, German fc 
Landworkers’ Union and International Landworkers’ Federation ; the Marquis. 
de Vogiié, Society of Agriculturists of France and International Commission of h 
Agriculture. 1 
For the work of this Session of the Committee on subjects other than the agri- 
cultural depression, cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXVI, No. 12, h 
22 Dec. 19380, pp. 431-4382. 
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Tue EFFECTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 
ON AGRICULTURAL WAGES 


A Memorandum supplied to the meeting by the International 
Labour Office frankly put the question whether agricultural 
wages had been brought down by the agricultural depression. 
The mere setting forth of this question marks a change from 
the situation of three or four years ago. At that time it was. 
assumed that wages had risen “ disproportionately” (i.e. dis-- 
proportionately to other costs of production) ; indeed, some 
explanation of the depression was sought in this direction. It is. 
now recognised that the depression is too vast to admit of this 
explanation as fundamental. The present fear is not whether 
agricultural wages may have risen, but rather whether they may 
have fallen, unduly.. 

From the general tone of the discussions it was clear that 
the meeting believed employers to be reluctant to lower agri- 
cultural wages. The President of the International Landworkers’ 
Federation, Mr. Duncan, agreed with the other experts that “ the 
experience of the Federation was that wages had remained 
relatively stable so far”. The prevailing tendency seems to be 
to leave agricultural wages as they are, as long at least as this 
is possible. The latest phases of the agricultural depression 
have been so rapid that by the time these words are in print that 
statement may be no longer true. 

Signs of a change are in fact not wanting. Already German 
employers have asked for reductions as follows, to take effect 
in the course of 1931: in Saxony (Province) 20 per cent. of 
eash wages; in Brandenburg reductions of 4 pf. per hour for 
deputat workers, 6 pf. per hour for free workers, 4 to 6 pf. 
(men) and 4 to 5 pf. (women) per hour for workers supplied 
on the “ Hofgianger” system, and 12 per cent. for resident farm 
servants, men and women; in Silesia reductions of 10 to 13 pf- 
per hour for waggoners (deputat workers), 17 to 20 pf. per hour 
for women, and 30 to 40 pf. per hour for married free workers ; 
meanwhile the following reductions have already been decided 
upon by the arbitration tribunals: in the Rheingau a reduction 
for agricultural and vineyard workers from 70 to 67 pf. per 
hour on 1 January 1931 and a further reduction to 65 pf. on 
1 April 1931; in Rhenish Hesse a reduction of 3 to 5 pf. per 
hour for agricultural and vineyard workers, and in some cases 
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(by transfer to another wages group) of 9 pf.; in ‘Wiirttemberg 
and Hohenzollern reductions of % to 2 pf. per hour (men) and 
of % to 1 pf. per hour (women) for day workers from 1 February 
1931." 

In England and Wales, where the average weekly wage in 
1929 was 31s. 8d. per week, while wages were still advancing a 
little here and there in the early spring of 1930, proposals for 
reductions were made in a good many areas during the course 
of the summer and autumn, including the following : reductions 
of 1s. a week in Lancashire (eastern area), 1s. 6d. a week in 
Lincolnshire (Holland area), 3s. a week in Northamptonshire, 
Sussex, and Wiltshire, 4s. a week in Berkshire, and 5s. a week in 
Hampshire, Gloucestershire, and Lincolnshire (Kesteven and 
Lindsey area); of these, the reductions in Lincolnshire and 
Lancashire, and latterly one of 2s. in Sussex, have been accepted 
by the agricultural wages committees. Reference to. a very 
marked fall in agricultural wages in the United States of America 
is made below. At the moment of going to press the International 
Labour Office has received information of a reduction, by agree- 
ment between employers and workers, of 3s. per week on the 
present rates of 36s. in Mid-Lothian and 37s. in West Lothian, 
Scotland. These facts could certainly be multiplied, but enough 
has been cited by way of example. 


These rather ominous proposals make it reasonable to raise 
the question : how long will agricultural wages, if they have so 
far resisted the effects of the agricultural crisis, continue to do 
so? The experts were under no delusions on this point. There 
was frank acceptance of the fact that the wages position of agri- 
cultural workers was precarious. One is, indeed, impelled to 
substitute for the original question of fact, whether or no agri- 
cultural wages have fallen, or the question of surmise, whether 
they are likely soon to fall, a more fundamental consideration of 
the nature and recent history of agricultural wages and of their 
general capacity to resist an economic depression like that pre- 
valent. For, be it noted, in asserting that agricultural wages had 
so far managed—if they have— to resist the effects of the crisis, 


the meeting was referring to nominal wages and to the question 


of formal proposals to reduce these. The question of real wages 
was indeed considered, and some striking facts were brought 


1 Bulletin der Internationalen Landarbeiterféderation, 5 Feb. 1931. Berlin. 
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forward by one or two of the experts. The information con- 
tained in a preliminary document submitted by the International 
Labour Office to the Committee—to which may now be added 
some information published in a recent number of this Review * 
—together with the remarks of the members of the Committee and 
of the experts and the information contained in certain memo- 
randa contributed to the meeting by the experts’, may be used 
as a basis for the following presentation of the agricultural 
wages situation, especially of the real wages situation, in some 
typical countries during the last few years. 


In Canada, from 1924 to 1927 inclusive, a period of stable 
wage rates and stable cost of living, agriculture was by far the 
worst paid out of 13 selected occupations * (6 industries). On 
quoting a weekly wage rate (average over the whole year) for 
each of these 13 occupations for each of the four years (52 quo- 
tations), it will be found that in all but 7 imstances the agri- 
cultural wage rate (including the value of board and lodging) is 
less than one-half that of any other occupation in the same year, 
while in no instance is it more than a trifle over one-half ; in 
16 instances it approaches one-third or is less than one-third ; 
while in 5 instances it approaches one-quarter or is even less 
then one-quarter that for other occupations in the same year. 

If the higher rates paid to agricultural workers during the 
summer form the basis of estimation—and it is only fair that 
they should do so, as so many workers only accept summer rates 
and afterwards transfer themselves to another industry—then 
the following facts emerge : in 37 instances the agricultural wage 
rate is less than one-half or only a trifle over, and in 5 instances 
it is less than one-third or a trifle over one-third that for other 
occupations in the same year. 

The general course of wages was as follows. The index * of 
industrial wages started at 184 (skilled) and 183 (unskilled) in 


1 International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 1, Jan. 1931 : “Movements 
in the General Level of Wages”’. See also a series of articles dealing with wage 
changes (including wage changes in agriculture) in various countries, beginning 
in Vol. XVII, No. 5. 

2 Memoranda were contributed by Mr. Klindera, Mr. McDougall, Mr. Rowland 
Robbins, and Mr. Nystrém. Professor Laur and Mr. Schmidt supplied the Inter- 
national Labour Office with special information after the meeting. 

3 Selected by the International Labour Office out of a very large number of 
rates supplied by the Dominion Government of Canada in an official publication. 

* Throughout the present section the base is pre-war = 100, unless otherwise 
stated. 
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1924 and reached 193 and 188 respectively in 1929 ; the index of 
agricultural wages started at 197 in 1924 and dropped to 194 in 
1929. In other words, agricultural wages rose a little more (in 
proportion) than industrial wages after the crisis year of 1921, 
but gradually failed to maintain this slight advantage ; with the 
exception of women’s agricultural wages, which remained 
between 244 and 252 over these years (final figure 246). Thus 
women have really improved their position in agriculture since 
the war, both absolutely and relatively to all other classes of 
earners, while men in agriculture have improved their position 
to a lesser degree in common with their comrades in industry ’, 
but have not managed to lessen in any way the original gap 
between their wages and those of men in industry, being still 
often only able to earn less than one-half, and very occasionally 
only one-third, of what is earned in industry. In view of the 
fact that Canada is a country of mechanised agriculture, these 
results are certainly remarkable. 


In the United States of America, from 1924 to 1928 inclusive, 
agricultural wages were well under unskilled wages, and also 
well under women’s wages’; they surpassed the wages paid 
‘in cotton manufacturing in the Southern States—but that is a 
notoriously underpaid industry. However, the gap between 
agricultural and industrial wages is perhaps a few degrees less 
marked in the United States than in some other countries ; 
agricultural wages attain rather more, instead of rather less, than 
one-half the wages paid for unskilled work. When the com- 
parison is made with wages for skilled work, the usual propor- 
tion of agricultural wages being less than one-half is well 
established. 

The general course of wages was as follows. The index of 
industrial wages was 208 in 1924, advanced to 226 in 1929, and 
then fell suddenly to 211, while the index of cost of living has 
remained round about 170; industrial workers had therefore 
materially improved their position up to 1929, and even in 1930 
were much better off than before the war. Meanwhile agricul- 
tural wages, starting at 163 in 1924, had moved only as far as 

171 at the end of 1929, ie. agricultural workers had just managed 


1 The cost of living in Canada was 157 (pre-war = 100) in December 1926 ; 
thereafter a new series of cost-of-living index figures was started, the base adopted 
being 1926 = 100. In this new series the figure for June 1930 stood at 100. 

2 Reference to women’s wages in these statements is to women in industry. 
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to re-establish their old position (after the agricultural crisis of 
1921) by 1929; but no sooner was this done than agricultural 
wages (like industrial wages) began to fall rapidly, their index 
at the end of 1930 being 147. This means that agricultural 
workers have never been better off than before the war and are 
now materially worse off. Above all, the gap between their 
wages and industrial wages has widened enormously. The latest 
information supplied by the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and referring to the immediate situation only confirms 
this diagnosis. It is stated that farm wages on 1 October 1930 
were $5.64 per month (i.e. 13 per cent.) less than on 1 October 
1929. Between October 1930 and January 1931 there was a 
further decline of 12 per cent., which was considerably larger than 
the usual seasonal decline in these wages. Indeed, reports indicate 
that farm workers in some localities were willing to work for 
board and lodging only. * 


In Australia and New Zealand the situation is somewhat 
different. In the first place, agricultural wages are well above 
women’s wages ; in the second place, they are much nearer the 
wages paid in industry to men than is the case in the other 
countries already mentioned.* Thus in Australia (1925-1928) 
agricultural wages are within 10 per cent. of the general average 
wages level for all industries, and even total more than three- 
quarters of the highest paid in industry ; in New Zealand (1925- 
1927) agricultural wages (general farm hands) are roughly two- 
thirds the average wage paid in 12 less skilled occupations, while 
if all agricultural occupations and not only general farm hands 
are considered, the resulting proportion is five-sixths. This, 
moreover, does not include the wages of shearers or musterers, who 
are well paid. Nevertheless, in both countries agriculture remains 
the lowest paid men’s industry, or the lowest paid but one. 

The general course of wages was as follows. In Australia, 
from 1924 to 1930 inclusive, the index of industrial wages for 
men rose from 177 to 194, that for women from 184 to 199; 
the cost of living has fluctuated between 145 and 158. In agri- 
culture the index number of wages rose steadily from 174 to 193 
(end of 1929). The improvement in the position in Australia 


1 The Department of Agriculture finds the cause of this recent decline in farm 
wages in the abundant supply of labour leaving the towns and seeking work on 
farms 


8 In general, the range of wages between the various industries is not so great 
as in many countries. 
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has therefore been very even ard general ; agricultural wages 
bear much the same relation to industrial wages as before the 
war. In New Zealand the index of industrial wages (for men 
and women combined) has risen very fairly regularly from 154 
in 1924 to 166 in 1930 ; the cost of living has fluctuated between 
153 and 163, being lowest in 1927; the index of agricultural 
wages has risen from 140 in 1925 to 164 in 1929. This means 
that whereas industrial wages have throughout kept pace with 
the cost of living, agricultural wages have required the whole of 
these years to get back to their pre-war level. 


Summing up the facts in these four great producing countries 
from about 1925 onwards, what is the impression we retain ? 
That agricultural wages at best reach to within about 10 per 
- cent. of unskilled industrial wages, but much more often range 
somewhere about one-half such wages ; indeed, they often fall 
below one-half. That while agricultural wage earners have 
somewhat improved their position in relation to cost of living in 
Canada (especially women) and in Australia, in New Zealand 
they had only just managed to get back to their old position by 
1929, while in the United States of America they had no sooner 
done so by that year than they again started falling behind very 
rapidly, and have thus almost throughout been materially worse 
off than before the war. Meanwhile—and most important of all 
-—the gap between agricultural and industrial wages shows no 
abatement. Only in Canada was there a slight tendency towards 
closing it, and this soon disappeared. In Australia it has neither 
widened nor closed ; in the United States of America and in New 
Zealand it has widened. 


What is the situation in Europe ? 

In Sweden, if we take such typical groups as married farm 
servants or temporary day labourers (summer work) and 
compare their wages with those in industry from 1924 onwards, 
we find agricultural wages were either just over or just under 
one-half the average wages paid to other male workers (all 
groups) and were below the wages paid to women. The general 
course of wages was as follows. There has been a steady rise 
in wages, from an index of 211 to 231 (men and women com- 
bined, yearly earnings), much surpassing the movement in the 
cost of living, which has slightly dropped from 174 to 169, so 
that the industrial worker’s position has been and has remained 
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greatly superior to what it was before the war ; meanwhile the 
index of agricultural workers’ earnings, which has never moved 
so high as that of industrial workers’ earnings, being only 190 
in 1924, dropped to 183 in 1925 and has fluctuated between 182 
and 185 since then. This means that the agricultural worker, 
while he is still rather better off than. he was before the war, 
has by no means shared in the general marked prosperity of the 
wage-earning class. The gap between his wages and those of 
the industrial worker is not contracting but widening. 


In Germany the same process is taking place. In this country 
a comparison cannot be made with the pre-war situation, as 
there is not sufficient information on pre-war agricultural wages. 
The year 1925, the first year after the inflation when conditions 
became really stabilised, must therefore be taken as the base 
(= 100). Throughout, agricultural wages are only just over 
one-half of unskilled industrial wages *, and well under one-half 
of skilled industrial wages.* Moreover, the general course of 
wages shows that, from 1925 to 1930 inclusive, whereas the index 
of unskilled workers’ wages rose steadily to 137 and of skilled 
workers’ wages also steadily to 127, the cost-of-living index 
meanwhile not moving higher than 112 and latterly dropping to 
104, the index of agricultural workers’ wages rose only to 119 
in 1928 and 1929 and in 1930 declined again slightly to 117. 
This means that while agricultural workers improved their 
position a good deal, they did not do so to the same extent as 
skilled workers, and not nearly to the same extent as unskilled 
workers ; that is, the gap between their wages and industrial 
wages is widening, just as it is in Sweden. 


In England and Wales, during a period of fairly stable wages, 
from 1922 to 1927 inclusive, agricultural wages for men were lower 
than industrial wages for men in any of 26 groups (10 indus- 
tries) ; they were a little over some rates for women, a little under 
others. Nevertheless, the gap between them and industrial wages 
was not so great as in certain countries; instead of being about 
one-half of unskilled wages they were at first nearly three- 
fourths and later slightly over three-fourths of such wages.” The 
general course of wages was as follows. From 1924 to 1929 
inclusive the index of industrial wages varied (according to the 


1 Hourly money wages, men and women combined. 
2 Eighteenth Abstract of Labour Statistics of the United Kingdom and Ministry of 
Labour Gazette ; cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVII, No. 5, May 1928, p. 727. 
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occupation) between 170 and 175, there being a rather definite 
rise between 1924 and 1925, following a sharp rise in the index 
of the cost of living between those two years from 166 to 175; 
this index has since declined steadily to 164 (158 in 1930), so 
that industrial workers are now somewhat better off than they 
were before the war. Agricultural workers have managed to 
obtain a comparable improvement in their position ; the index 
of their wages, which stood only at 156 in 1924, rose to 175 in 
1925, and to 176 in 1926, where it has since remained. 

The situation in England and Wales is unusually interesting 
because it is to be attributed to the effects of the Agricultural 
Wages (Regulation) Act, 1924. This Act first took effect in 
1925, to the extent that the average rate of agricultural wages 
rose by 3s. 5d. per week on a wage of 28s. The next year there 
was a further rise of 3d., since when the average rate has 
remained stationary. In commenting at the meeting on the 
English situation, the English expert, Mr. Rowland Robbins, in 
his memorandum described the agricultural wage situation in 
England as “artificial”. It would appear, nevertheless, that 
what the English Act has done has only been to prevent a great 
widening of the gap between agricultural and industrial wages 
after the war, such as was noted above in the case of Sweden 
and Germany. It has re-established the old relation between 
agricultural and industrial wages ; it has not materially improved 
the position of the agricultural worker by comparison with that 
of the industrial worker, and has only improved it up to a certain 
point in relation to his needs (cost of living). As a matter of 
fact English agricultural workers, if their wages are conceived 
in terms of the cost of living, have not improved their position 
nearly so much as agricultural workers in Sweden and Germany; 
what they have done is to keep more level with their industrial 
comrades, or rather, industrial workers’ wages in England have 
failed to soar ahead as they have so markedly done elsewhere, 
especially in Sweden. This is no doubt due to the fact that the 
starting point was different, English wages being high in the 
international scale. English agricultural wages were described 
even at their present level in an official pronouncement by the 
Minister of Agriculture on 19 September 1930*' as “mere sub- 
sistence wages ”’. 


1 Official reply of the Minister of Agriculture and Fisheries, Dr. Addison, to 
a deputation of agricultural workers. (The Times, 20 Sept. 1930.) 
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Thus in two typical European countries the gap between 
agricultural and industrial wages, always considerable, is widen- 
ing in spite of a general increase of prosperity; in another 
country it is very slightly contracting, but only by help of special 
legislation and only so as to yield, after all, what is described 
as a subsistence reward. 

The above calculations have been based principally on 
minimum or standard rates rather than earnings, for the good 
reason that earnings in agriculture are difficult to ascertain. 
A computation on the basis of earnings, could it be carried out, 
would probably show the agricultural worker as slightly better 
off, in so far as in some countries (e.g. England and Wales) he 
is now paid for overtime, which was not the case before the war. 
A much greater difficulty is the question of wages in kind. 
Wages in kind have to be reckoned on some basis which has 
relation to prices, either wholesale or retail. Their valuation, 
and the inclusion of that valuation as part of the agricultural 
workers’ total remuneration, has the effect that, where the cost 
of living is rising, this part of the agricultural worker’s remuner- 
ation rises automatically too, with the result that the agricultural 
worker may appear to be rather better off than he really is ; 
on the contrary, where the cost of living is falling, this part of 
his remuneration falls automatically, so that the worker may 
appear to be rather worse off than he really is. There is no 
way of avoiding this difficulty. 

But neither of these difficulties can disturb the general 
impression conveyed by a study of the agricultural wages situa- 
tion in the countries mentioned. There is a gap, often a huge 
gap, between agricultural and industrial wages and the effects 
of the crisis show themselves in the tendency for that gap to 
widen. This tendency to widen is indeed sometimes accompanied 
by a general increase in the workers’ prosperity, in some small 
portion of which the agricultural workers share (Sweden); but 
it can also take place where such general prosperity has not 
come about, or where it threatens to disappear (the United States 
of America). In such cases agricultural workers are worse off, 
both absolutely, and also relatively to their industrial comrades. 


The opinion was expressed by Messrs. Laur and Vanek at 
the meeting of the Mixed Advisory Agricultural Committee that 
the chief effects of the agricultural depression were to be sought 
in the fact that an expected and natural rise in agricultural 
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wages had not taken place ; remarks made by Mr. Klindera and 
Mr. van Rijn tended in the same direction. The facts advanced 
above may be taken to support this thesis. Further investigation 
is clearly needed. 

One most important point was advanced by Mr. McDougall, 
namely, the international level of agricultural wages. What 
relation do agricultural wages paid in one country bear to 
agricultural wages paid in another, and how far is unfair inter- 
national competition on the world produce market induced by 
a low level of agricultural wages in certain countries? The 
Memorandum on Agricultural Wages submitted to the Com- 
mittee by the International Labour Office drew attention to the 
following passage from a speech of Mr. Scullin, the Prime 
Minister of the Commonwealth of Australia, on 8 October 1930 
at the Imperial Conference held in London : 

The protection of our own standards of living from the cut-throat 
competition of low wages in foreign countries is an even more urgent 
question for the attention of this Conference. 

I hope means may be found to induce the International Labour 
Office to devote more attention to wages and labour conditions in 
backward countries and particularly to study agricultural wages. 
Effective world publicity for comparable figures on wages might be 
expected to arouse the national conscience in countries whose wages 
rates are (having regard to types of civilisation) markedly lower than 
normal. 

Following out the suggestion contained in the last sentence, 
the International Labour Office proposes to take steps to publish 
systematic information on agricultural wages in as many coun- 
tries as possible, additional to the information which has pre- 
viously from time to time been made available in its publications. 
A special enquiry was not suggested, and indeed continuous 
regular information seems for the present the most useful con- 


tribution. 
THE STANDARD OF LIVING OF THE AGRICULTURAL WORKER 


The International Labour Office Memorandum did not fail 
to point out that the standard of living of agricultural workers 
must be measured, among other things, by the quality of the 
wages in kind supplied, the type of housing and housing 
amenities offered, and even by the nature of the facilities made 
available for the use of workers’ spare time (libraries, cinema, 
wireless, etc.); wages alone, even real wages, are not sufficient 
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to give an exact measure of the standard of life of a social class, 
particularly when that class is partly paid in kind. The Com- 
mittee and the experts were invited to bring forward typical 
instances where, owing to the agricultural crisis, local or national 
authorities, organisations, or single employers had found them- 
selves unable to maintain a high standard in these directions or 
had professed the necessity of lowering a standard previously 
counted as practicable. As an example the Memorandum drew 
attention to a statement made at the beginning of 1930 by the 
Austrian agricultural expert to the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations, Dr. Dollfuss, to the effect that the standard 
of living of all sections of the rural population had fallen heavily 
in Austria. 

No very definite opinions were expressed by the meeting on 
this point. The French expert, the Marquis de Vogiié, drew 
attention to the protected position of those agricultural workers 
who were lodged and boarded by their employers. On the other 
hand, Mr. Schmidt, speaking on behalf of the workers, argued 
that the payment of wages in kind (up to 85 per cent. of all 
remuneration in Eastern Europe) meant that the agricultural 
worker has suffered heavily from the recent fall in prices, 
because that part of his remuneration in kind which he usually 
counted on selling for its cash value now brought in so very 
little. To these facts the Czechoslovak expert, Mr. Klindera, 
added a statement that in his country the installation of baths 
for agricultural workers and of créches for agricultural working- 
class mothers had been wholly brought to an end by the agricul- 
tural crisis. The Director of the International Labour Office 
mentioned an instance of bad quality food supplied to farm 
_hands that had come under his own observation recently in 
France, and which the employer had excused by a recent renewed 
drop in prices on the local market. 


THE SocitaL PROTECTION OF THE AGRICULTURAL WORKER 


It is obvious that the progress of protective labour legislation 
may be retarded by the economic depression affecting an 
industry. From the nature of the case it is not easy to quote 
instances, because it is necessary to estimate what might have 
happened if there had been no depression in agriculture, and 
to put this against what is actually being done, or rather against 
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what is actually not being done—rather an imaginative process 
and one open to much miscalculation. The best measuring 
stick still remains the gap between agriculture and industry, 
which here, as on the wages question, defines the position of 
the agricultural worker. For instance, while the Eight-Hour 
Day Convention in industry awaits final ratification by the 
most important industrial countries, the hours question in -agri- 
culture has made no advance whatever since 1921; no attempt 
has been made to get the elements of an international agreement, 
or even of an international discussion, on working hours in agri- 
culture. Would an attempt have been made if agriculture had 
been prosperous ? It is difficult to say, but it is not an unreason- 
able supposition, considering the stress laid on this question 
by organised agricultural workers. 

More definite are the following facts. The International 
Convention concerning the minimum age of admission to indus- 
trial employment has been ratified by 18 countries; a Con- 
vention much less strict in its provisions, concerning the mini- 
mum age of admission to agricultural employment, has been 
ratified by only 13. Of two International Conventions concerning 
sickness insurance verbally identical and voted at the same 
Session of the Conference, one, protecting industrial workers, has 
so far been ratified by 9 countries, the other, protecting agri- 
cultural workers, by 5. . 

National legislation shows the same lagging behind of agri- 
culture.* True, the English expert declared that in his country 
agricultural wage-paid workers had shared in certain beneficial 
legislation, e.g. the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Pensions. 
Act of 1925. But they are still in Great Britain (and indeed 
in almost all countries) outside any scheme of unemployment 
insurance, while the recent Australian parliamentary decisions 
which have kept them and even placed them again outside the 
protection of the industrial arbitration courts’ are based on the 
unprosperous state of the agricultural industry; this, at any 
rate, is a definitely retrograde step from the workers’ point of 
view and one due to the depression in agriculture. 

The Director of the International Labour Office appealed 
to those present at the meeting to insist on a careful examination 


1 Cf. Report of the Director to the Twelfth Session of the International Labour 


Conference, 1929, pp. 224-225. 
2 Ditto, Fourteenth Session, 1930, p. 255. 
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of such pleas as they arose. It was worth while, he argued, 
to subject each to a searching examination, in order to see 
whether the difficulties alleged in the way of ratification of Inter- 
national Conventions, and in the way of the advance of national 
legislation, were, even from the economic point of view, 
as solid as they were sometimes alleged to be. The plea of 
financial inability is so easily raised that even under the worst 
economic conditions it requires to be sifted in each case with 


a severe impartiality. 


Tue PosIrion OF THE SMALL FARMER 


There was a certain amount of hesitation in coming to con- 
clusions about the effects of the depression on the position of 
wage-paid workers, whether in relation to wages, standard of 
life, or social protection. There was perhaps rather less hesita- 
tion in expressing the opinion that the effects of the depression 
on the position of the man who himself owned, or at least 
tenanted, a small piece of land or a small farm must be uniformly 
bad, because the fall in prices was automatically bound to affect 
him adversely. Attention was drawn to the large sections of 
the rural populations thus forced into an unfortunate situation ; 
for instance, in Sweden, Czechoslovakia, Italy, and some parts 
of Germany. The smallholder in Central Sweden was stated 
to be earning as labour income 3.50 kronor and in Northern 
Sweden 2.75 kronor per day, i.e. only four-fifths and two-thirds 
respectively of the 4 and 4.50 kronor earned by wage-paid agri- 
cultural workers in those parts of the country; indeed, during 
the last five or six years the smallholder’s average labour income 
had shrunk to one-half or one-third of what it had been. In 
Czechoslovakia 43.6 per cent. of the agricultural population con- 
sists of persons farming from 1 to 5 hectares; the depression 
was stated “ to have thrown several million persons back decades 
in their efforts to improve their position ”’. 

Yet it is often argued that such smallholdings grow subsist- 
ence crops rather than market crops and that they thereby 
escape the worst effects of a depression of prices. How far is 
this still true of European smallholding, or of smallholding in 
any country where an export market is beginning to be built up ? 
How far has peasant agriculture still got this power of retiring 
into itself and of marking time while depression reigns on world 
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markets ? One expert was anxious for the International Labour 
Office to examine the economic position of the smallholder on 
an international basis. The Director felt himself unable to urge 
the members of the Committee representing the Governing Body 
to recommend to the Governing Body the advisability at the 
moment of so difficult an enquiry, however desirable in itself 
and however appropriate to the task which the Office has in 
mind of collecting exact comparable international information on 
the position of the classes engaged in agriculture. . The position 
of the smallholder must therefore be considered as a subject 
reserved for future examination. 


Tue EFFECTS OF THE AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 
ON EMPLOYMENT 


The International Labour Office Memorandum introduced 
this subject by drawing attention to the various ways in which 
economic depression might affect the worker’s chances of being 
employed or of being adequately and properly employed. Apart 
from the question of the immigration of foreign workers (which 
was not taken up by the Committee), it was suggested that there 
might be direct shrinkage of employment within national areas, 
perhaps hardly yet because land had actually gone out of cultiv- 
ation, but rather because much arable land might have been 
put down to grass, as, for example, in England and Wales, where, 
during the last decade, the grassing down of arable land must 
have contributed to a reduction of the agricultural labour force 
by 127,400 wage-paid workers (55,600 regular and 71,800 casual), 
or 14.7 per cent. on a previous total of 869,183 (1921). It was 
further suggested that there might be either total abolition of 
employment for certain categories, e.g. for women and children, 
or else a change-over from wage-paid to family labour ; finally 
it was suggested that where rationalisation of agricultural 
methods of production had been introduced this would imply a 
heavy future cutting down of the general agricultural labour 
force. 

The meeting was unanimous in approving the validity of 
the points set forth in the Memorandum. Only on one detail 
did the French expert, the Marquis de Vogiié, argue that not 
the most qualified worker (as suggested by the International 
Labour Office) would be first dismissed, but the least qualified, 
qualified workers in agriculture, even if expensive, being too 
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rare and too useful to the farmer to be lightly discarded. The 
meeting supported this view. In all other respects the Com- 
mittee and the experts agreed with the view of the Office that 
the worst effects of the agricultural depression for the worker 
were to be looked for in his diminished chances of employment, 
though in a few countries, like France * and Switzerland *, where 
for years past there had been great lack of agricultural wage- 
paid workers, this fear could not be said to be present. 

In other countries it was agreed that there had been or that 
there threatened to be a decrease in the number of workers 
employed in agriculture. The effects on labour of the use of 
more machinery on the farm were referred to *, and of the adop- 
tion generally of measures of rationalisation. The Argentine 
representative, Mr. Brebbia, believed that in his country the 
introduction of new mechanical processes was alone sufficient to 
account for the decrease in the amount of employment available 
in rural districts, but others present maintained that rationalisa- 
tion was a consequence, not a cause, of the labour situation 
in agriculture. The employer rationalised his farm because he 
had not enough labour (Mr. Klindera) or because labour was too 
dear (Mr. McDougall), not because he believed in rationalisation 
at all costs. The trouble seems to be that these mechanising 
processes, once started in agriculture, proceed beyond the point 
where the immediate difficulty is overcome. They are so effi- 
cient, they so alter the relationship of costs of production to 
selling prices, they introduce so big an element of competition 
into agricultural production, that they become inevitable on 
all farms in a specified area. When thus universalised their 
aggregate effects are such as to induce a situation of surplus 
of labour supply, the exact contrary of that from which the start 
was originally made. 

If this is so, the situation of agricultural labour is more | 
precarious than it used to be. The Swedish expert, Mr. Nystrém. 
drew attention to the altered bargaining power of the agricultural 


1 It is estimated that over 86,000 alien agricultural workers entered France in 
1930 ; in 1924 over 90,000 entered and the number has not, since the war, fallen 
below 45,000 odd (1927). 

® Switzerland still has need every year of 7,000 to 8,000 foreign agricultural 
seasonal workers ; cf. SecRETARIAT DES PAYSANS SUISSES : Les salaires et les condi- 
tions du travail dans Vagriculture suisse : enquéte de 1929-1930, p. 151. The Swiss 
Peasants’ Secretariat announces a pending investigation to cover one year of the 
utilisation of the labour forces on a selected number of Swiss peasant holdings. 

3 On this subject cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXIII, No. 3, March 
1931 : “ More Mechanisation in Agriculture’, by L. E. MATTHAEI. 
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worker during the last ten years in Sweden, where scarcity of 
agricultural labour no longer strengthened the worker’s hands 
when negotiating with his employer. One of the workers’ 
representatives, Mr. Georg Schmidt, Secretary of the International 
Landworkers’ Federation, raised the point that at least some 
agricultural workers ought to be trained in mechanics, to such 
an extent that they could be engaged to work the new machines, 
instead of having to stand aside and see urban labour brought 
in to be employed on that job. The rival future claims of urban 
and rural labour were also particularly well presented by Mr. 
Duncan, President of the same Federation, who pointed out that 
while the agricultural employer was endeavouring to survive the 
agricultural crisis by increasing his machinery and concentrating 
employment in the most favourable directions, thus cutting down 
the net amount of employment in agriculture, industry was on 
its own account also seeking a way out by rationalisation, that 
is, by cutting down industrial employment. It followed that 
the old practice of rural areas of getting rid of their surplus 
labour by sending it into industry would no longer be possible, 
and that the problem of rural surplus labour would have to be 
dealt with inside agricultural areas by agriculturists themselves. 

The question of family labour, and of the effects of the agri- 
cultural depression on its use, was hardly touched on in the 
discussion. This problem may present itself in several ways. 
The small farmer who has been employing one wage-paid worker 
may be tempted to get rid of him and summon his own son back 
from urban employment in order to save the cash outlay of 
wages (Mr. Homel) ;__ but if his holding is very small he may 
on the contrary be tempted to ask his son, hitherto working on 
the holding, to seek paid employment elsewhere, either on another 
farm or in a town, or even in another country ; in extreme cases 
he may be tempted to turn over his holding to his wife and 
younger children and himself to seek such other paid employ- 
ment. Whatever device is adopted the capacity of a certain 
area of land to support a certain number of persons is affected 
during a period of depression, and it might be considered a 
remarkably effective measure of the degree of depression obtain- 
ing to ascertain just what movements are taking place on to, or 
off, family farms. Unfortunately, no exact investigations of 
this kind appear to be taking place at present, except in the 
United States of America — a fact to be deplored. 
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The general impression left by the discussions of the Com- 
mittee and of the experts was that the depression was likely to 
affect agricultural employment seriously. It is unfortunate that 
so few statistics of agricultural unemployment exist. State- 
ments have been made in more than one quarter referring to 
the increase of unemployment among agricultural workers, to a 
“terrifying extent”, according to a resolution passed by the 
Executive Committee of the German (Christian) Union of Rural 
Workers as long ago as October of last year; it is also noted 
in most countries that winter unemployment in agriculture began 
earlier than usual. At the end of November 1930, 88,896 men 
and 43,041 women were asking for work in agriculture in Ger- 
many; in Italy 178,000 insured agricultural workers were out 
of work in December (as against only 119,000 at the correspond- 
ing date the year before), exclusive of forestry workers; in 
Denmark 15 per cent. of insured agricultural workers were 
recently stated to be unemployed ; in Sweden local rural author- 
ities have reported a sufficient supply of labour instead of the 
usual shortage; in Hungary agricultural unemployment has 
been so bad for some time past that the Government has tried 
to limit the adoption of new agricultural labour-saving machinery. 
In forestry a crisis has begun, and 12,000 out of 20,000 unem- 
ployed agricultural workers in Austria are forestry workers, 
while in Rumania 17,000 and in Sweden 45 per cent. of forestry 
workers are without employment. These figures are only 
illustrative. No detailed picture of the state of employment in 
agriculture is possible, and the members of the Committee were 
obliged to restrict themselves to the general statements noted 
above. 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 


The amount of exact information about the agricultural 
depression which is available is none too great in any direction. 
Even the experts invited to assist the Committee were unwilling 
either to pronounce on the nature itself of the agricultural situa- 
tion’ or to sum up definitely its present social effects. 


1 One statement was made at the December meeting which found general 
acceptance. The Australian expert, Mr. McDougall, begged those present to avoid 
speaking of a “ crisis ’’, and to use only the word “ depression”. He argued that the 
agricultural situation was no temporary one nor due to temporary causes ; it was 
due to prolonged, if not to permanent, factors. There can be no doubt that the 
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Perhaps the time has not yet come for such a summing up. 
However, in the light of the lasi few years some attempt will 
here be made to give a few broad general indications. 

The principal character of agriculture for centuries past has 
been its stability. Its habits and traditions, its structure and 
organisation, even its moral outlook, rest on social foundations 
much broader than the more strictly economic bases of manu- 
facturing industry. The enormous mass of occupiers of small 
or medium-sized holdings — the peasant or farmer populations of 
the world — have in the past thought and acted differently from 
the mass of urban dwellers. From below they have in some 
countries come into contact with the principles and ideals of 
modern trade unionism, which, by its hold on agricultural wage- 
paid workers, brings in a fresh element; from above they have 
always been to some extent influenced by the technical practice 
and ideas (but very little by the social habits) of the large pro- 
prietor, though even this element is absent in vast regions of 
primitive agriculture ; finally, there has been State and local 
authority, which brings an element of order and often of com- 
pulsion, eventually of progress. Even allowing for all this, the 
peasant or farmer mentality has until lately been not only very 
widespread and influential in the world, but also singularly un- 
disturbed and stable. 

Is this stability being undermined by recent events? Let us 
take only a single example, the occupation and tenure of land. 
One of the permanent factors in agriculture has been its habit 
of regarding the unit of production (the crop area or farm) as 
also a social thing (either as the home or at least as property). 
Is this foundational assumption for the carrying on of agri- 
culture being partly undermined? On the one hand, govern- 
ments since the war have shown scant tenderness to property 
rights ;_ the Fideikommiss has gone, the large estate in Central 
and Eastern Europe has had to yield to the imperious demand 
for “ agrarian reform ”’, in Russia the idea of property has been 
with violence discarded; in England death duties and other 
burdens, and in New Zealand income tax *, have disturbed owner- 


agricultural depression has already been of longer duration than the economic 
depression. Whereas the really bad phases of the economic depression did not 
start until the Wall Street crash of the summer of 1929, there was widespread ruin 
and distress in agriculture between 1921 and 1924, a very partial recovery after 
that, only to degenerate again into a period of terrible difficulties as early as 1928, 
difficulties which show no signs of abating. 

? Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXXII, No. 9, 2 Dec. 1929, p. 357. 
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ship and old-established connections with the land, and in the 
one case the community has permitted, and in the other deliber- 
ately wished, this to be so; in the United States of America 
simple financial pressure culminating in a series of farm bank- 
ruptcies for a time at least expelled from the occupation of their 
lands a number of those hitherto domiciled there and engaged 
in agriculture; in mandated and similar areas the plantation 
system may perhaps be said at least to have been put on its trial 
— the latter an interesting instance of the practical intrusion of 
a new humanitarian or social attitude into land relationships. 
True, many of these movements, notably the agrarian reform 
in Europe and the protection of native systems of cultivation, 
themselves tend to fall back on the principle of identity of farm 
and home, even if the idea of land as sheer income-producing 
property for a landlord is more and more falling into abeyance ; 
nevertheless, few can doubt that accepted views on the utilisation 
of land are once more being put to the test and that we are 
watching a certain restating of social and individual right. 

Closely connected with the right to occupy land is the ques- 
tion of capital. Here the characteristic of agriculture up to now 
has been its financial isolation. But is it not a fact that a 
bigger breach is being made in this financial isolation than for 
many years past? The historical development of agriculture 
in modern times shows a constant tendency away from self- 
sufficient farming towards money or sales farming; this is 
beginning to be accentuated and to extend even to regions of 
primitive subsistence cultivation. |The currency fluctuations, 
taxation, etc., of recent years seem to have given a shock to agri- 
culture, and agriculturists are now being compelled to ask for 
consideration on the credit markets of the world, both national 
and international, and are seriously approaching governments or 
being approached by governments on the whole complex of 
problems connected with sales financing. 

Finally, an established natural characteristic of agricultural 
production is for the time being rapidly disappearing, namely, 
steadiness of output. Agricultural production evens out its 
(sometimes severe) yearly fluctuations over about a period of ten 
years. But this smoothing out (which has been very useful from 
a social point of view both to producer and to consumer) can 
be obliterated by more important general increases (or shrink- 
ages) in rate of production in any particular crop or region. 
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We seem during the past forty or fifty years to have entered on 
a period of immensely increased world production for almost all 
crops, vegetable and animal. The tempo of this increased 
production has lately been phenomenal and the effects of it have 
culminated with rapidity. The principal cause appears to have 
been increasing efficiency both of tools and of men, i.e. scientific 
research and discoveries applied to soils and plants, mechanisa- 
tion and improvement of equipment, rationalisation and better 
organisation of management, better education and _ general 
advance of rural populations, and, finally, invention of food 
preservation processes. Consequently a greatly increased agri- 
cultural production — the word “overproduction” is to be 
avoided — not so far balanced by adequate increased con- 
sumption, is at the present time a fact to be reckoned with. 

These three things — the threat to the age-old stability of 
agriculture, especially of peasant agriculture, the chance of a 
financial reorganisation, and the alteration in the volume of 
agricultural output — seem to characterise the situation to-day, 
though they are far from constituting a complete description of 
the present state of affairs. What social effects may be expected 
from these alone? As regards land tenure and finance, some 
fresh opportunities (the extent of which must not be exaggerated) 
for workers to acquire land seem to have been released. But if 
access to land has been made easier, the capital required to put 
it into cultivation is larger and also difficult to get. The hand- 
ling of the credit situation wil! here be the deciding factor. It is 
also to be observed that transfer of land areas is putting wage- 
paid agricultural workers in contact with new types of employers 
and newly settled employers. 

As regards the increase of production, it is the general 
tendency to assume that this is for a time bound to work as a 
factor expelling farmers and workers from agricultural occupa- 
tions. Special effects must also be taken into account. The 
change down from intensive to extensive agriculture is likely to 
affect wages, for intensive agriculture (e.g. beetroot work) is 
usually well paid ; on the other hand, mechanised extensive agri- 
culture can also mean comparatively high wages, a superior 
degree of skill being required for running machinery. Where an 
effort is made to meet the situation by intensive agriculture (and 
this, in spite of world “ overproduction ”, is often the individual 
farmer’s first approach to solving his own problem), wages may 
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go up. Rationalisation has had the special effect of introducing 
premium and bonus systems of wages. The effect on women’s 
and children’s labour of these and similar alterations in systems 
of remuneration is impossible to foresee, as is, in general, the 
whole future of this class of labour. Short time can hardly be 
adopted as a remedy in agriculture, as no wage-paid agricultural 
worker could survive on a basis of part earnings ; remuneration 
in the shape of sharing in revenue (instead of fixed wage rates) 
has been started in Italy ; but the family allowance system has 
made no progress. That the small family farm will be over- 
loaded with labour which cannot be accommodated elsewhere, 
seems most likely ; the last German census results seem to point 
to this *, but more information will be available when the results 
of the 1930 world census in agriculture in the various countries 
are known. Both these and medium-sized farms are likely to 
be greatly helped by marketing policies, which show a tendency 
to be embodied in trenchant legislation ; on the other hand, 
mechanisation undoubtedly tends to the larger farming area. 
Finally, the seasonal nature of the agricultural industry will be 
both emphasised and discounted : discounted, because machinery 
which can be laid aside when unused will abolish the need for 
a rush army of transient workers in large-scale farming districts 
in the newer countries ; emphasised, because, in older countries, 
these very machines will partly displace that large force of 
permanent workers maintained on the spot or near at hand in 
the winter in order to be available in the summer ; meanwhile, in 
countries of great inequality of rainfull over the year (monsoon 
countries), the problem of utilising the unused labour of the 
agricultural population during the off season is still unsolved. 

In the final count we must return to the two basic questions 
of wages and employment. And here the prophecy might be 
hazarded — if prophecy is ever permissible — that a minimum 
measure of reorganisation of the agricultural industry is pend- 
ing, reorganisation which will tend to demand more skilled and 
more highly organised labour, which therefore should be better 
paid, but rather less in quantity. 


1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXVI, No. 10, 4 June 1928, 
p- 351. : 
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The Effect of Falling Prices upon Labour 
Conditions in New Zealand 


by 


J. B. CONDLIFFE 


The fall in prices with which this article is concerned is 
the long-period downward drift which in most countries set in 
from 1920 onwards. Such a fall is inevitably felt severely in a 
farming country, as its products consist in very large part of raw 
or semi-finished materials, which are highly sensitive to price 
changes. After tracing the effect of falling prices on international 
trade and credit resources in New Zealand, Professor Condliffe 
examines the efforts made to maintain the country’s high 
standard of social conditions and the resistance offered to the 
tendency to lower wages, lengthen hours, worsen labour con- 
ditions, and reduce social welfare benefits. Since 1925, however, 
unemployment has been increasingly serious. Chief among the 
remedial measures proposed is the creation (recently approved 
by Parliament) of an Employment Board and an Employment 
Fund to maximise employment possibilities ; the aims of both, 
which are on original lines, are described in some detail. The 
last problem considered is the effect of falling prices on popula- 
tion and immigration. There are indications that New Zealand 
is approaching an “absorption point” beyond which neither 
labour nor capital can be rapidly assimilated—a condition likely 
to be reached by all new countries during a period of falling 
prices. The author emphasises the bearing of this on the eco- 
nomic problems of Europe, which, he suggests, are aggravated 
by the slowing up of development in oversea markets due to 
the falling level of world prices. 


THE INTERNATIONAL IMPLICATIONS OF FALLING PRICES 


HE problems created by the sustained falling tendency of 
the level of gold prices are world-wide. It is not intended 
in this article to enter into a discussion of the causes of that 
tendency nor the possibility of measures being taken to counter- 
act it. Neither is it intended to discuss in any detail the general 
arguments for stabilisation of the price level. The purpose of 
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the article is rather to trace the effects of the last decade of 
price changes upon the prosperity of one of the countries most 
remote from the centres of world events. It is hoped that an 
examination of the consequences in New Zealand of falling 
prices, as those consequences are disclosed in statistics of external 
trade, banking conditions, wages, unemployment and migration, 
may perhaps throw light upon the incidence of falling price levels 
generally upon those communities everywhere which are com- 
posed of small-scale producers of raw materials and foodstuffs, 
and which, in the nature of -the case, tend also to be debtor rather 
than creditor communities. 

The problem of New Zealand is the problem of relatively 
undeveloped farming communities the world over. Not only the 
sister Dominion, Australia, but all other dominantly agricultural 
lands, even in Europe and the Americas, are faced by the same 
difficulty of making ends meet in their national economics. - 
In them all certain costs of production have proved to be rigid 
while the prices received for the exportable surplus of their 
agriculture have fallen. Such countries are more than usually 
dependent upon external trade. They have a relative deficiency 
of manufactured goods, partly because of their backward tech- 
nique, in some cases because of their lack of essential materials, 
but more commonly because the small extent of their market 
has limited division of labour, accumulation of capital, and the 
development of expert organisation. 

To remedy this deficiency they are bound to export large 
surpluses of animal and vegetable products. For the most part 
these products are bulky raw or semi-finished materials, com- 
paratively easily graded, usually suited to speculative markets, 
and always the subject of keenly competitive wholesale buying. 
A large proportion of them consists of raw materials for manu- 
facturing industry. 

Inevitably therefore they are sensitive to price changes. Their 
prices in world markets are standardised, fluctuate widely from 
year to year and catch the influence of coming changes in 
industrial conditions before the more sluggish commodities of 
retail consumption. In the case of New Zealand there is.a well- 
marked difference between the price movements of such com- 
modities as wool and those of the more finished foodstuffs like 
butter and cheese, which commonly lag by as much as a year. 
Retail prices of imported manufactures lag still more. 
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This means clearly that the effects of changes in the price 
level are registered in farming countries with greater force and 
somewhat earlier than elsewhere.* In a time of rising prices, a 
double quasi-rent is extracted from this situation. When prices 
fall over a fairly long period the disturbance is equally, if not 
more, depressing. This is quite consistent with the fact that 
many of these countries, and New Zealand in particular, have 
a very high standard of comfort. This is based primarily on an 
extraordinary degree of productivity, partly also on rich and — 
relatively undeveloped resources in proportion to population ; 
but it owes a good deal also to the selected character of that 
population and to the very efficient technique developed in the 
primary agricultural industries.” These advantages enable them 
to extract the maximum gain from the stimulus of rising prices. . 
They are almost equally effective in enabling the costs of falling 
. prices to be met without undue reductions in the standard of 
comfort. Indeed, as the experience of New Zealand will show, 
these costs may even be compensated in some degree by the 
stimulus which falling prices give to increased efficiency in 
productive methods. 

While, therefore, the peculiarly favourable circumstances, at 
least of the newer agricultural countries, enable them to maintain 
an enviable degree of prosperity even in face of extreme fluctua- 
tions in prices, it remains true that they tend to bear the brunt 
of price changes. This is not only because the products which 
they have for sale in the markets of the world catch the first 
impact of successive falls in the price level; but also because 
their costs consist in large degree of fixed obligations to the 
older communities which have loaned to them the necessary 
capital for development. There is a compensating factor, indeed, 
in the fact that, particularly in regard to animal products, they 
are in a position of relative advantage. Demand for these 
products is less elastic, world supplies are, despite apparent gluts 
of over-production, less sufficient and the potential expansion of 
supply and economies of production much more limited than in 
most manufacturing industries. While, therefore, the rhythmical 
swing of their price levels is much more extreme, it touches 


1 Cf. J. W. F. Ro £: “ The Artificial Control of Raw Material Supplics ”’, in 
Economic Journal (Lond n), Sep . 1930, pp. 407-408, for additional reasons lowering 
agricultural priccs in the present depression. 

2 Cf. J. B. Conp.1rre: New Zealand in the Making, pp. 128-130. London, 
1930. 
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greater heights as well as lower depths and the trend is, if any- 
thing, above that of the general level. 

The trend, however, seems for a decade to have been 
definitely in the downward direction. Nor is there at present any 
sign of a reversal to a rising trend. In saying this one must 
remember the complication of cyclical fluctuations about the 
general level. At present agricultural prices offer an extreme 
example of the rule that, in any major cyclical depression, they 
are apt to be depressed to lower depths than the general run of 
prices. There will doubtless be some recovery from this extreme 
depth within a brief period. In the recovery from the depression 
it is possible, and even probable, that agricultural prices will 
swing again to comparatively high levels. 

It is not with the rhythmical swing of the periodic cycle that 
this article is primarily concerned but rather with the long- 
period drift or general tendency of prices to fall, which now 
appears to have set in from 1920 onward. This drift may be 
seen by a glance at Figure 1, showing wholesale prices in Great 
Britain, the United States of America, and New Zealand.* As the 
graph clearly shows, there may be some hesitation in the United 
States in placing the beginning of the period of falling prices 
earlier than 1925, though the rise from 1921 to 1925 took place 
from a very much lower level than that which ruled in the post- 
war boom. In this particular, however, the United States is an 
exception. Not only for the British Dominions, but for European 
countries, for the dominantly agricultural Asiatic countries, and 
for the backward regions of the world, British wholesale prices 
are a much better indication of the general trend, reflecting as 
they do the influence of a world-wide trade. The sharp drop 
of prices in the United States in 1921 from which the rise to 
1925 took place was not so sharp in other lands. 

It seems a fair conclusion therefore that the general level of 
prices has on the whole been falling for a decade. Since 1924 
the fall has been steady and cumulative and in 1930 its descent 
can only be described as precipitous.” Moreover it would appear 


1 The index numbers used in this graph are those of the Statist for Great Britain, 
of the Bureau of Labour Statistics for the United States, and the Government 
Statistician’s for New Zealand. The Bureau of Labour Statistics index for the 
United States shows a small. r drop in 1921 and a smoother and slighter rise to 1925 
than Bradstreet’s. The Economist and Board of Trade index numbers for Great 
Britain show slight variations from the Statist’s ; but these are not significant. 

- It is significant also that the heavy fall in 1929-1930 was most marked in the 
textile group, which looms large in New Zealand exports. 
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that, in Great Britain and its satellite countries at least, the war 
inflation has at last been squeezed out of the price level, which 
in the past three years has fallen again to the American level 
and moved in conformity with it. 


FicureE 1. INDEx NuMBERS OF WHOLESALE 
Prices in Great Britain, THE UNITED 
STATES, AND ZEALAND, 1920-1929. 


(Base : 1913 = 100.) 


A. Great Britain (Statist). 
B. United States (Bureau of Labour Statistics). 
€. New Zealand (Government Statistician). 


100 
1920 2i 22 23 24 2s 26 27 26 29 


Nor is there at present any indication that the end of the 
falling period is in sight. There may be, and probably will be, 
a recovery from the depths of the present depression in the years 
that lie immediately ahead; but there is more unanimity of 
opinion now than there was ten years ago, that the factors 
making for further falls in the price level are preponderant. The 
tendency for production to increase, particularly in the manu- 
facturing industries, is accelerating rather than diminishing if 
one takes into account the extension of rationalisation, and the 
growth of industrialism in backward countries. Unless some 
calamity intervenes, such as a world war or an outbreak of 
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revolutions, there will be an increasing volume of commercial 
transactions to be financed. On the other hand there are grave 
fears that the supply of gold deemed necessary as a basis for 
the credit operations that these transactions will involve, will 
prove insufficient. It is not necessary to believe in any very 
rigid form of the quantity theory of money, to realise that the 
psychological effect of such fears is in itself a powerful factor 
making for lower prices. Nor are there any very clear indica- 
tions that enlightened co-operation among those who interpret, 
and to some extent control, the economic movements of our 
time, will find effective ways of counteracting the fears of gold 
shortage. Rather the indications are that devices for the 
economy of gold by such means as the adoption of gold- 
exchange standards and credit currencies are less trusted than 
they were ten years ago. There is some hope perhaps that the 
Bank of International Settlements at Basle may gradually come 
to command the confidence of national central banks in such a 
way as to make more reasonable currency and credit policies 
possible ; but at the moment, the indications are rather that, on 
the contrary, something approaching a scramble for gold may 
set in. If it does the prospects of falling prices seem incon- 
trovertible. 

In some respects this is merely another phase of the struggle 
between the forces working for international co-operation and 
those which are re-creating again the atmosphere of suspicion 
and fear out of which wars naturally arise. The effect of a 
falling price level in creating economic disturbances which 
materially hamper progress towards international co-operation is 
perhaps too technical and subtle to be readily apprehended by 
non-expert minds. At any rate it has not yet received the 
attention it deserves, though the discussions at the 1930 Assembly 
of the League would seem to indicate an increasing realisation 
that the present depression is not a factor making for peace. 
The discouragement so evident in the speeches at the Assembly 
was, in itself, an indication that economic dislocation, expressed 
in national disorders, is quickly reflected in an inability to pro- 
mote international understanding, and even in a tendency to 
revert to narrower, more fearful and suspicious, policies of 
economic nationalism such as tariffs, immigration restriction, 
the hoarding of gold for war chests, and independent policies of 
credit control and economic production. 
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The effects of a falling price level traced in the remainder of 
this article, therefore, have an application beyond the welfare of 
a small, remote and relatively unimportant country like New 
Zealand. The same consequences might be traced, though with 
more difficulty, in the case of all agricultural commmnities, even 
where they form sections of highly developed industrial States 
such as those of western Europe. Nor are they confined to the 
peasantry. They may be summed up in broad terms as an 
enormous shift in the distribution of wealth from the debtor to 
the creditor classes and, viewed in this way, their incidence is 
clear upon the working classes generally.’ It is true that in a 
time of falling prices the receivers of fixed incomes, and to some 
extent the wage earners also, benefit by lowered costs of living. 
There is indeed some force in the argument that, providing 
economic adjustments can be made smoothly, a gently falling 
level of prices is probably advantageous to the poorer sections 
of the people. But sharp falls in prices, especially when they 
are cumulative, cannot be adjusted smoothly. The friction of 
economic adjustments results in depression of industry, unem- 
ployment takes on alarming dimensions and the wage earner 
pays an unwarranted share of the resultant loss. 

Moreover, the colossal war debts which still overshadow the 
public finances of almost every country are greatly increased in 
terms of real wealth by every fall in the price level. The taxation 
necessary to meet these obligations remains fixed at a high level, 
while incomes shrink, so that a greater sacrifice of real wealth 
is necessary on the part of the taxpayers. There are obvious 
limits and qualifications to these broad general statements ; but 
the fact remains that the discontents generated by a sharp and 
cumulative fall in the price levels make admirable seed-beds for 
revolution, but very poor soil for international co-operation 
based upon mutual understanding and confidence. 

An extreme example is to be found in the impact of the 
falling price level upon such countries as China, India and 
Japan. In the case of China the difficulty is increased by the 
complication of a silver standard currency which, in relation 
even to gold prices, has fallen considerably in the last two years, 
thereby multiplying the difficulties of the struggling Nationalist 


1 Cf. Sir Henry Strakoscu : “ Gold and the Price Level—A Memorandum ou 
the Economic Consequences of Changes in the Value of Gold’ (Supplement te 
the Economist (London), 5 July 1930). 
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Government. The extent to which the political uneasiness of 
this whole group of Far Eastern lands, including Indo-China 
and the Dutch East Indies, has been aggravated by economic 
depression brought on by a falling price level is a subject worthy 
of investigation. In the case of India and Japan at least it 
seems clear that the greatest strides towards political self-govern- 
ment and contentment, as well as towards economic stability, 
were made in the period of rising prices which ended in 1920. 
With this background in mind let us turn to the comparatively 
simple situation of New Zealand. 


Tue Errect oF FALLING’ PRICES UPON INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE AND CREDiT RESOURCES 


The situation of New Zealand is greatly simplified by her 
remoteness and by the comparatively simple nature of her inter- 
national commerce. The only major complication to be remem- 
bered is the extent to which her currency system is tied up with 
that of Australia. Since, however, the same forces are operating 
in Australia also, that complication may be disregarded. Broadly 
speaking, New Zealand exports the unmanufactured and semi- 


manufactured raw materials such as wool, together with food- 
stuffs such as frozen meat and butter and cheese, in return for 
exotic materials and for manufactured imports. The volume of 
her oversea commerce per capita is larger than that of any other 
recorded country save Iceland. 

Her credit and currency system functions as a derivative 
from that of Great Britain through what has been called a 
credit-exchange standard.* Credits are built up in London by 
export sales and by borrowings which are transferred to New 
Zealand by the book-keeping of the banks. Foreign exchange 
difficulties are obviated by the simple process of pegging the 
New Zealand pound to the pound sterling. Occasionally there 
arises a situation, such as the presence of acute disequilibrium 
in the total balance of international payments, necessitating a 
movement of the exchange rate ; but the rate is normally fixed 
for periods of months and even years. In other words, there is 
no fluctuating market for foreign exchange, which instead is 
fixed by agreement among the six banks operating in the 


1 Cf. A. H. Tocker : “ Monetary Standards in Australia and New Zealand ”’, 
in Economic Journal, Dec. 1924. 
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Dominion. Under these circumstances the effects of price 
changes in the London market are transmitted simply and 
directly to affect the volume of purchasing power in New 
Zealand. Table I will indicate the influence which price changes 
have had upon the external trade of the Dominion in the last 


ten years. 


TABLE I. INDEX NUMBERS OF THE EXTERNAL TRADE OF NEW ZEALAND, 
1920-1929 ! 


(Base : 1913 = 100) 


Imports Exports 

Value | Volume Value Volume 
(1) (3) (4) (5) (6) 
1913 100 | 100 100 100 100 
1920 249 104 94 
19222 76 160 140 54 
1923 164 1038 169 85 
1924 | 180 199 119 97 
19225 | 1909 | 128 19 107 
1926 177 120 16 106 
1927 «| 164 121 92 
| 1928 161 118 199 126 94 
1929-174 118 92 100 

| | 


1 The statistics upon which this table is based are taken from the New Zealand Official 
Year Book, 1930, pp. 288 and 843. Column (2) is an index of per capita value of imports ; column 
(3) is the result of dividing column (2) by the only available index of import prices ; column (4) 
is an index of per capita value of exports ; column (5) the result of dividing column (4) by the 
index number of export prices. Column (6) is obtained by dividing column (3) by column (5), 
and gives the “gross barter terms of trade”. It indicates that in 1920, for instance, a given quan- 
tity of exports purchased only 94 per cent. of the quantity of imports purchasable by the same 
exports in 1913. 

Apart from possible inaccuracies in the recorded statistics and the fact that they deal 
only with the commodity trade, ignoring invisible items, the only available index of import 
prices consists of the prices of those imported items which enter into the index of wholesale prices. 
{t is assumed that these give an approximation to the trend of import prices (which are very 
difficult to measure). Even allowing for these factors the trend of the terms against New Zealand 
4 ve ns aia to be regarded as a rough indication, though not an exact measurement, of 

e situation. 


The statistics upon which this rough calculation is based are 
inadequate to provide anything more than a general picture of 
the situation. The index of the gross barter terms of trade 
must not be construed as anything approaching an exact measure 
of the disadvantage which New Zealand suffered as a result of 
the changed price conditions in any one year. The recorded 
statistics of imports and exports are admittedly less reliable 
during periods of rapid price changes and in any case do not 
include invisible items of export and import. In any one calendar 
year the lateness or earliness of the export season and the 
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extent of carry-over of stocks affect the statistics, and allowance 
must be made also for complicated time lags in price movements. 
There are also the technical deficiencies of the material used, 
as indicated in the footnote to the table. 

While the figures do not pretend to give an exact measure- 
ment of the cost to New Zealand over the whole period, and 
still less in any one year, they are eloquent of the general situa- 
tion. With the exception of two years of good export prices, 
the terms of trade have been steadily against the Dominion 
relatively to 1913 and even to 1920. She has had to export a 
considerably greater volume of goods per head of population 
in order to purchase a given quantity of imports. If the figures 
for 1930 could have been included, this would have been even 
more striking. 

The value of imports and consequently the scale of con- 
sumption have been kept up remarkably by reason of two factors 
in the situation which ought to be mentioned. In the first place, 
New Zealand’s credit on the London Money Market has remained 
good and the Government has been able to float new loans of 
considerable magnitude, the proceeds of which have reached New 
Zealand as imports, or have been used to pay obligations in 
London, with the same effect in the long run. The growth of 
the public debt in this decade is summarised in table II. 


TABLE II. PUBLIC AND LOCAL BODY DEBT OF NEW ZEALAND, 1920-1929 


(In million £) 
Public debt Local body debt A 
(as at 31 March) 
Held Held in | Held Held in Held 
abroad | New Zealand abroad New Zealand abroad 
1920 99.1 102.1 78 16.9 0.1 
1921 101.3 105.0 8.4 17.7 2.8 
1922 108.2 110.8 9.1 21.2 8.2 
1923 112.8 106.1 10.4 25.7 4.7 
1924 117.0 104.6 12.4 26.7 6.2 
1925 123.8 104.0 16.3 29.4 10.7 
1926 | 181.7 107.2 16.9 34.9 8.3 
1927 H 136.6 109.3 19.1 37.3 7.1 
1928 143.9 107.5 24.3} 34.7 + 12.5 
1929 | 153.5 110.7 — 3 — 3 —: 


' 2 These figures (Official Year Book, 1929, p. 681, and 1930, p. 700) cannot be reconciled 
pa the text on the latter page indicating a decrease of local body debt held abroad in 1927- 
“8 Figures not available at time of printing. 
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The second factor consists of a very gratifying increase of 
productivity. It is the response, particularly of the farming 
community, to the challenge of lower prices. For many years 
before the war, probably since 1910, the rising level of prices, 
bringing constantly increasing receipts for exports, seems to 
have masked a slackening in efficiency, but since 1920 the index 
of productivity per head has climbed steadily from 100 to 114. 
Table III, showing increased values of production, is evidence 
of the spirit in which New Zealand has met the depression, even 
when one remembers that part of the increase is to be credited 
to increasing population. For the export season ending 30 June 
1930, again, there was a record production of dairy produce.* 

The calculation in table III divides the production of each 
export season by the population at the end of the calendar year 
that falls in the middle of the season. This gives the per capita 
value of production in column (4). If this is divided by the 
index number of wholesale prices in column (5), the result, 
given in column (6), is a rough indication of the increase in the 
physical volume per capita of production, which has increased 
by approximately 20-25 per cent. in less than ten years. 


TABLE Ill. VOLUME OF PRODUCTION IN NEW ZEALAND, 
1919-1920 To 1927-1928 


Total value Value of 
Index of Volume of 
of Population production seduction 
(1) (2) (3) | 6) (6) 
1919-1920 94.6 1,177 80 186 43 
1920-1921 100.8 1,208 83 218 38 
1921-1922 94.3 1,240 76 202 38 
1922-1923 101.3 1,265 80 174 47 
1923-1924 107.0 1,289 83 167 50 
1924-1925 119.7 1,316 91 174 52 
1925-1926 113.1 1,346 84 170 49 
1926-1927 113.6 1.365 83 162 51 
1927-1928 121.1 1,385 90 154 59 


1 Official Year Book, 1930, pp. 974-195, and CoNDLIFFE : New Zealand in the 
Making, pp. 282-294. 

The production of dairy produce in the last three seasons is given as follows 
(Department of Industries and Commerce, Bulletin No. 10) : 


Commodity 1927-1928 1928-1929 1929-1930 
Tons Tons Tons 
Butter 73,858 80,860 94,590 


Cheese 75,389 86,136 86,662 
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It must be remembered, however, that out of this increase 
in productivity New Zealand has not only to combat the worsened 
terms of international trade, but also to meet her heavy oversea 
obligations for debt and other services. The debt charge at 
any rate does not decrease but rather tends to increase as long- 
terms loans fall due and must be renewed at higher rates of 
interest. At the same time the real burden of the debt service 
increases Owing to falling prices. Within New Zealand also 
there is an increased burden on the public finances resulting 
from war charges, increased social services and some loosening 
of public expenditure. In recent years also the necessity of 
combating unemployment by expanding the public works pro- 
gramme has further burdened the Treasury. In consequence 
there is moderately high taxation. 

The troubles of the Treasury are paralleled by the financial 
difficulties of commercial organisations and private individuals 
arising from a relatively high and fairly rigid level of overhead 
costs in a time of falling prices. The saving feature of the 
whole situation is that the banking institutions seem to have 
learned the bitter lessons enforced on them in the last long period 
of falling prices (1873-1896) and are now well provided with 
reserves. The strain on their resources during the last ten years 
is clearly indicated by table IV. 


TABLE IV. BANK DEPOSITS AND ADVANCES IN NEW ZEALAND, 1919-1928 


| Deposits Advances 

Year 

j Per head Per cent. 

| ‘Total amount o Total amount of 

| population deposits 

£ | £ e 4, £ P 

1919 50,489,444 | 42 6 8 31,717,720 62.82 
1920 59,405,341 | 4716 3 38,241,932 64.37 
1921 49,397,411 | 88 13 10 50,607,541 102.45 
1922 45,913,394 | 35 3 7 44,768,178 97.51 
1923 49,039,482 3618 5 43,322,242 88.34 
1924 49,502,499 36 11 11 44,559,661 90.01 
1925 52,207,202 37 14 2 45,298,955 86.77 
1926 50,135,114 | 35 9 3 49,149,260 98.03 
1927 48,294,096 33 11 4 50,032,203 103.60 
1928 53,799,221 3619 1 46,179,463 85.84 


If any justification were needed for regarding this strain on 
the credit resources of the Dominion as being directly connected 
with the changed terms of international trade, which in turn 
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are mainly caused by the fall in the price level, such a justifica- 
tion might be found in the very striking graph in Figure 2 
reproduced from the Official Year Book*, showing the trade 
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Ficure 2. TRADE BALANCE AND BANK REsouURCES OF NEW ZEALAND, 
1897-1898 To 1927-1928. 
Visible trade balance (in million £). 
— =— — Bank resources (in million £}. 
(Excess of exports and deposits shown above the zero line; excess of imports and 
advances shown below.) 


2 1930, p. 720. The trade balance is for each calendar year ; the banking resources 
represent the average for each December quarter. 
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balance and bank resources of New Zealand from 1897-1898 
to 1927-1928. The credit resources of the Dominion rise and 
fall with the credit resources made available by the balance 
of international trading transactions. 


Tue MAINTENANCE OF WAGES AND WoRKING CONDITIONS 


With credit resources shrinking despite increasing produc- 
tivity, New Zealand is faced with a serious problem in main- 
taining the remarkable code of labour legislation, industrial 
conciliation and arbitration, and wages regulation which was built 
up during the period of prosperity while prices were rising. 
It seems clear that over the last decade, or at least within the 
past two years, prices have been falling too fast for increasing 
productivity to provide adequate compensation. 

Under such circumstances the tendency to reduce real as well 
as money wages, lengthen hours, worsen labour conditions and 
reduce social welfare benefits is very strong. New Zealand, 
however, has, broadly speaking, resisted the temptation. 

The code of labour legislation remains intact and its enforce- 
ment has not slackened. Hours and conditions of labour, holi- 
days, meal-hours, the proportion of juvenile labour allowed in 
various occupations, the minimum age at which labour is per- 
mitted, preference to trade unionists, are fixed either by definite 
statutory requirements, modification of which would require 
legislation, or are the subject of awards of the Arbitration Court 
enforceable by the courts of justice. Many other more technical 
agreements, such as the “ bank-to-bank” clauses, stipulating 
payment for the time engaged in reaching the actual working 
face in mines, are similarly registered in awards and agreements. 
Even in the case of those coal miners’ trade unions which have 
withdrawn from the jurisdiction of the Arbitration Court, the 
model of the awards has some influence and it is difficult to 
alter established trade arrangements. In most cases, indeed, 
with the exception of coal miners’ agreements made in recent 
years, those arrangements have been reached by conference in 
the Conciliation Councils before being registered in Court awards. 
Once registered they become binding on the whole industry and 
have the force of law. In a time of depression consequent on 
falling prices the difficulty of altering these arrangements acts 
as a powerful barrier against any proposal to meet the depres- 
sion by altering labour conditions. 
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There is a fair volume of opinion in New Zealand which 
views this fact as a positive criticism of the Arbitration Court. 
In this view the stereotyping of regulations for industry reduces 
the elasticity and greatly hampers efforts to readjust industrial 
costs to more difficult price conditions. The proponents of this 
view disclaim any notion of an attack on labour conditions 
such as a lengthening of hours or a reduction of holidays. The 
defenders of the existing system, especially trade union spokes- 
men, on the other hand, are suspicious of this disclaimer. 

On the other hand it may be argued that if the critics of 
the arbitration system are merely out for elasticity and not for 
a lowering of standards, there is little reason to believe that 
such elasticity might not be arrived at with good will on both 
sides by negotiation in the Conciliation Councils. Those who 
hold this view point out that there is at least equal rigidity under 
the highly organised trade union agreements in Great Britain’, 
and that the arbitration awards merely register safeguards which 
are rather more hard and fast than they might be if there was 
mutual confidence and less suspicion between employers and 
trade unionists. 

When one turns from. conditions of labour to wages, the 
determination to maintain standards is even clearer. On the 
accompanying chart (Figure 3) the best available statistics are 
plotted to show how award rates of wages have been maintained 
and even raised in face of the downward trend of prices.* The 
statistics are not wholly satisfactory ; but the broad result is 
incontrovertible. Wholesale prices have fallen fairly steadily, 
export prices have oscillated violently, but retail prices have 
remained fairly steady and wages have slightly risen. 

The very effective and interesting stabilisation of wages 
carried through by the present President of the Arbitration Court, 
Mr. Justice Frazer, has been described in a previous communica- 
tion to the International Labour Review.‘ The effect of this 
stabilisation is clearly indicated on the chart. 

There is one further noticeable development indicated by 
the tendency for the index of wages to diverge from that of 


1 Cf. Report of Proceedings of the National Industrial Conference, 1928, pp. 20-25 
and 41. 

2 Idem, p. 229. 

3 Cf. J. B. Conpiirre: Prices, Wages and Unemployment in New Zealand, 
1918-1928. 
4 Vol. IX, No. 8, March 1924, pp. 346-348. 
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retail prices in the years since 1924. The War Legislation and 
Statute Law Amendment Act (1918) gave power to the Court 
to take increases in the cost of living into account during the 
currency of awards. It was a logical development that the 
Court’s awards promulgating half-yearly basic rates should really 
institute for all industries a legal minimum or basic wage, the 
changes in which were determined largely by the cost of living. 
In May 1924, however, the Court reverted to the practice of 
making individual awards for each trade, with the result that 
wage rates have tended to rise while retail prices have remained 
stable. 


a. 


22 


20 2s 


Ficure 8. Prices, WAGES, AND UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEw ZEALAND, 1918-1929. 
( Base of index numbers : 1909-1913 = 100.) 


A. Index numbers of wholesale prices. 
B. »» retail prices, 

” ” » export prices. 
»» award rates of wages. 
E. Weekly average on unemployed register. 


(The figures on the left of the diagram refer to the index numbers; those on the 
right (absolute numbers) to unemployment.) 


2t 24 25 26 27 28 29 


This apparent tendency to rise must, however, be qualified. 
‘The figures plotted are calculated from an index of wage rates 
weighted for occupations. They do not represent actual wages 
paid. On the other hand, they do include the important class 
of farm labourers, who are not subject to awards of the Court. 
A special investigation was made which tended to prove that 
the figures included for this class were “consistently under- 
stated”.* There is some evidence, on the contrary, that the 


1 Official Year Book, 1980, pp. 856-858. 
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actual wage rates paid in urban industry have within the last 
few years approximated more closely to the award minimum 
rates than they tend to do in more prosperous times.’ Little 
data are available by which the effect of short or broken time 
may be measured; but this is not such a common practice in 
New Zealand as it is in other countries. The effects of depres- 
sion in industry are reflected in unemployment rather than 
broken time. 

The conclusion appears justified, therefore, that in face of 
the depression and credit stringency New Zealand has main- 
tained its standards of labour conditions and wages and even 
improved them slightly. The inevitable result has been the 
increasing volume of unemployment which is discussed below. 
It is a tempting conclusion from these facts, and one which has 
been drawn by some authorities, that the unemployment is caused 
by an uneconomic level of wages resulting in high production 
costs. If this conclusion is accepted, it follows that a reduction 
in wage rates will aid directly in the absorption of the unem- 
ployed into productive industry. 

Closer examination, however, casts considerable doubt upon 
this explanation of the situation. After all, labour costs are not 
the only or even the most important factor in costs of production. 
The root of the unemployment would seem to lie in a shrinkage 
of rural employment, which is caused partly by the introduction 
of mechanical methods, partly by increased taxation to meet 
the heavy costs of the war and of the post-war public works 
development ; but mainly by the rigidity of certain farming 
costs in face of the shrinkage in receipts due, despite increasing 
productivity, to falling prices. In the rigid farming costs wages. 
do not seem to be the most important factor, even though the 
wages paid in urban commercial and transport industries are 
admittedly pyramided on to local consumers’ charges, including 
farmers’ costs. It is probable, moreover, that any reduction in 
wages would tend to be swallowed up in retarding the fall in 
land values, rather than utilised in providing extra rural employ- 
ment. 


. 1 Annual Report of the Department of Labour (H-11), 1929, p. 6. The statistics 
show hours of overtime in the manufacturing industries consistently greater than 
hours of short time. The figures for 1929 show an average of 26 hours’ overtime 
per worker, and 15 hours’ short time for the year (Department of Industries and 
Commerce, Bulletin No. 10). 
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It must also be remembered that any attempt to reduce 
wages would be strongly opposed by the trade unions and 
would in all probability lead to a recrudescence of industrial 
strife with all its attendant economic loss. New Zealand has 
been singularly free from industrial disturbances, even during 
the period of economic difficulty. The total number of working 
days lost through strikes fell in 1927 to the remarkably low 
figure of 12,485. The last annual report of the Department 
of Labour available at the moment of writing (the report of 
1929) quotes statistics for the five-year period 1919-1923, during 
which the five largest strikes of recent times occurred, showing 
that New Zealand lost per annum 84 working days per 1,000 
of the whole population. During the same period the corre- 
sponding figure for Tasmania was 121, for New South Wales 
661, Canada 194, Great Britain 819, France 259, Germany 591, 
and Sweden 795.* 

The record low figure of 1927 was equivalent to 9 working 
days per 1,000 of the population, and the average for the five 
years 1924-1928 was less than 40. These figures indicate a 
remarkable freedom from strikes and offer good reasons for 
hesitation in disturbing the labour legislation or reducing the 
wage levels that are responsible for such a happy state of indus- 
try. It is at least arguable that wage reductions causing strikes 
would increase rather than reduce unemployment. There is in 
addition the powerful argument that stable wages maintain a 
stable volume of purchasing power in the domestic market. 

Yet the volume of unemployment disclosed since 1925 would 
seem to indicate that, if the fall in prices is to go much further, 
wage reductions will be necessary. The strain on the public 
finances involved in extending the public works programme to 
offer employment’, and in providing relief, has already been 
accentuated by the severe crisis of 1929-1930, which is not charted 
in the graph. The financial situation created by the crisis (of 
which this drain is a symptom) has involved a drastic overhaul 
of the budget, including a 10 per cent. increase in income tax, 
a sharp upward revision of the tariff, the imposition of new 
taxes and a severe degree of retrenchment in the public service. 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 5, Nov. 1926 : “ The Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration of Industrial Disputes : An International Survey ’’, Part I. 

2 These costs have been calculated as follows: financial year 1926-1927, £256,338 ; 
1927-1928, £673,300 ; 1928-1929, £915,406 (Report of Committee on Unemployment 
in New Zealand, 1930, Second Section, p. 23). 
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If present indications are correct and prices fall to lower levels 
in a succession of crises, reductions of wages will be inevitable. 
In so far as these reductions are merely of nominal money wages 
and the standard of real wages is maintained by at least equal 
falls in the cost of living, the only problem will be to convince 
the wage earners of this fact. Past experience, however, as well 
as the facts of the present situation indicate the improbability 
of other costs, such as taxation to meet debt charges and social 
services, falling fast enough for wage reductions to be com- 
pensated by lower costs of living. 

. In other words, New Zealand, despite her gallant effort to 
maintain her high standard of living, and despite increasing 
productivity, is threatened with the necessity of reducing her 
standards. There is the further possibility that if prices should 
continue to fall, the present high rate of expenditure on social 
services such as pensions, education, child welfare, hospitals, etc., 
will at least be checked if not actually curtailed. These neces- 
sities, if they come, will be caused almost solely by the fall in 
the world level of prices. If New Zealand, fortified by the most 
elaborate code of labour legislation the world has yet seen, strong 
also in the possession of large undeveloped resources in propor- 
tion to a comparatively scanty population, is reduced to this 
necessity, it seems obvious that other less fortunately situated 
lands will fare much worse. 


A ProposED EMPLOYMENT BoarRD 


Statistics of the absolute volume of unemployment in the 
Dominion do not exist; but some indication at least of the 
relative severity of unemployment from year to year is given by 
the registrations at the employment bureaux of the Department 
of Labour. The workers registering at these bureaux are for 
the most part labourers, so that there is only general evidence 
based on observation for the statement that there is an increasing 
amount of unemployment among skilled and clerical workers, 
women and young persons. Corroborative evidence of the unem- 
ployment among labourers is to be found in the numbers of 
workers employed upon various relief works started by local 
bodies and private organisations. 

Table V summarising this evidence is reproduced from inves- 
tigations made by a Committee on Unemployment set up by 
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the Government on 17 October 1928 and 26 February 1929. The 
Committee consisted of two representatives of the employers, 
two workers’ representatives and two Government officials (the 
Government Statistician and the Under-Secretary for Immigra- 
tion). 


TABLE V. UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW ZEALAND, 1921-1929 ! 


Weekly average on Weekly average on 
unemployed register * public works 


4,878 
5,878 
5,827 
6,494 
7,689 
9,675 
11,033 
11,622 
13,819 ° 


2 Report of Committee on Unemployment in New Zealand, 1930, First Section, p. 4. * These 
figures are shown in Figure 3 (curve E). * 9 months. * To July. * To March. * Added 
from Report of Department of Labour, 1930. * To December. 


The reports of this Committee contain further details gathered 
by the Government Statistician as a result of special investiga- 
tions, which tend to show that the average length of the unem- 
ployment spells was tending to increase substantially. The 
returns submitted by the industrial unions as to unemployment 
among their members show that the percentage, which is reason- 
ably comparable with the index normally used in Great Britain, 
rose by August 1929 to 9.4.* 

In a very convincing analysis of the problem the Committee 
finally classifies the unemployment in New Zealand as arising 
from six main causes’ : 


(1) Seasonal unemployment in the primary industries—butter 
and cheese making, shearing, meat freezing, harvesting. 

(2) Unemployment in other industries because of the seasonal 
nature of the primary industries—as, for instance, in connection 
with the transport and shipment of butter and cheese, wool, 
and meat. 


Official Year Book, 1930, pp. 900-902. 
2 Report (op. cit.), First Section, p. 8. 


| 
| 
1921 * 1,097 
1922 1,287 
1923 599 
1924 437 : 
1925 426 ; 
1926 1,196 } 
1927 1,982 
1928 2,504 | 
1929 2,975 4 
1929 3,133 7 
| 
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(3) Unemployment arising out of the permanent replacement 
of manual labour by the use of improved methods of machinery 
—-as, for instance, the use of tractors and of other improved 
appliances for the loading and unloading of ships and cargo 
handling on wharves, the use of steam shovels and other plant 
in road making, and the use of more effective machines generally 
in connection with manufacturing. 

(4) Unemployment arising from the substitution of new 
materials—as, for instance, the use of oil in place of coal as 
ship’s fuel, the use of electric power in place of steam, and the 
use of brick, concrete, and steel in place of timber in buildings. 

(5) Periodic general unemployment arising from general de- 
pression of trade, as occurred particularly in 1921-1922 and 
again in 1926-1927. 

(6) Unemployment arising from incapacity or from improper 
training. 

In considering remedial measures for these different classes 
of unemployment the Committee rightly pays most attention to 
the serious problem of counteracting the necessarily large sea- 
sonal fluctuations in employment which arise from the character 
of New Zealand’s main industries, farming and the preparation 
of farm products for the markets. The chief recommendations 
it makes in this connection are for an expansion of afforestation, 
reclamation of sand-dunes, and encouragement of opossums in 
the effort to create a fur-trapping industry. Other problems. 
indicated for subsequent investigations are’ : 

(1) Land settlement, involving : (a) financial aid, (b) cutting 
up into smaller holdings large farms in first-class districts, (c) 
settlement of Crown and Native lands, (d) development of lands. 
generally. 

(2) Development of new branches of industry connected with 
land by providing direct encouragement and assisting to remove 
difficulties which may be at present retarding development. 

(3) Development of secondary industries by direct encourage- 
ment and assisting to remove difficulties which may be at present 
retarding development. 

(4) Vocational education. 


(5) 


Immigration. 


1 Idem, pp. 17-18. 
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(6) Unemployment relief : 


(a) The nature of the work which can best be undertaken 
as relief work having regard to: (i) its suitability to the physical 
abilities of the unemployed and accessibility to centres of popula- 
tion ; (ii) its cost apart from the wages paid; (iii) its value 
to the community ; 

(b) Labour exchanges ; 

(c) Statistics of employment and unemployment ; 


(d) 


In their second report the Committee go at some length into 
the possibility of New Zealand still further expanding its surplus 
of agricultural and pastoral produce. They recognise the gallant 
effort which has been made by the farmers to increase produc- 
tion along existing lines. It may be noted incidentally that these 
efforts, as will be argued later, are considerably handicapped by 
the persistence of depression in a time of falling prices. A valu- 
able and convincing argument is detailed for the desirability of 
efforts to increase the production of pig products for the British 
markets. In particular, a strong recommendation is made that 
Parliament should remove the existing duties on stock foods, 
so that the raw materials of this prospective new industry should 
come into the Dominion as cheaply as possible. A further 
recommendation is made that the existing housing schemes, which 
have been one of the outstanding successes of New Zealand social 
legislation, should be extended so as to encourage the provision 
of workers’ settlements in the country adjacent to centres of 
employment. 

These constructive recommendations have been emphasised 
first because it was clearly the mind of this able Committee, 
which accords with the practical temper of the New Zealand 
people as a whole, that the best way to deal with unemployment 
was to develop “industries sufficient to provide work for all 
who are willing to work and capable of working”. They 
emphasise the idea which permeates the whole of their report— 


Unemployment insurance. 


that the general welfare of our community depends upon the greatest 
possible number of our people being engaged in useful and productive 
work. The moving volume of yey oe cao may be regarded as a 
barometer indicating the increase or decrease of the tag 
It is therefore everybody’s duty to assist in overcoming the evil of 
unemployment. It cannot be overcome suddenly or by any miraculous 
method, but we are convinced it can be overcome if every one will take 


| 
| 

| 
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his share of responsibility and put forward a consistent effort to achieve 
a solution of the problem. It is every one’s duty to make this effort, 
and it is also to every one’s interest. 

Consistently with this attitude they make it perfectly clear 
that relief works and still less charitable aid are no solution of 
the problem. They are not concerned primarily with the 
accentuation of unemployment caused by cyclical depressions ; 
but it is their considered opinion that “the application of relief 
measures hitherto has been unscientific, uneconomic and at best 
to be regarded as a temporary expedient only ”’. 

While holding these sound and constructive views they never- 
theless recognise that the continuance of unemployment is to be 
expected because of seasonal variations in industry, the extension 
of mechanical labour-saving devices and the general course of 
industrial progress, apart from the effects of falling prices. 
Unemployment arising in these ways is a social phenomenon the 
cost of which, they argue, ought not to be borne by the 
unfortunate unemployed. They therefore propose the creation 
of an Employment Board to work with existing departments of 
Government in an effort to investigate the possibilities of 
maximising employment, and also to administer a proposed 
Employment Fund. 

After careful consideration of various unemployment insur- 
ance schemes in other countries, they reject the principle of 
insurance as inapplicable because the risk is incalculable. They 
also reject the principle of a contributory fund built up by 
payments from the employers, the workers, and the State, as 
inapplicable to New Zealand conditions, mainly because the con- 
tributions would come primarily from the organised urban 
industries, which are not as important in New Zealand as in the 
older industrialised countries. A scheme is put forward there- 
fore with emphasis upon three main functions : 

(1) The provision of employment between seasons for those 
workers who are regularly employed in seasonal work connected 
with the primary industries ; 

(2) The provision of employment for those workers who are 
displaced by changes of industrial methods, increased use of 
labour-saving machinery, and changes in the demand for com- 
modities ; 

(3) The provision of sustenance payments for unemployed 


1 Idem, Second Section, p. 11. 
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workers willing to work and capable of working during periods 
when employment cannot be found for them.’ 


The Board proposed is one consisting of six members 
appointed by the Governor-General, “two from nominations 
received from employers’ organisations, two from nominations 
received from workers’ organisations and two members selected 
by the Government, one of whom is to represent the taxpayers 
not in either employers’ or workers’ organisations, and the other 
to be Chairman of the Board”. The functions of the Board are 
detailed, including the taking over of the labour exchanges, the 
investigation of employment problems, advances to unemployed 
to assist in establishing them in productive occupations, loans 
for the purpose of providing useful employment and the co- 
ordination of developmental programmes of public works. 

The fund which it is proposed to place at the disposal of the 
Board is substantial. In accordance with New Zealand tradition 
the cost of this legislation is regarded as a social charge. An 
annual fund of over £1,000,000 is contemplated from the follow- 


ing sources: . 


(1) From a flat individual tax on all persons eighteen 
years of age and over at rates and with exceptions as 
set out below ? £505,000 
(2) From a flat tax of 1d. in the pound on all individual 
incomes (including dividends) in excess of £300 per 
annum £80,000 
(3) From a flat tax of 1d. in the pound on all undistrib- 
uted profits of companies, and on the dividends of 
all absentee shareholders in registered companies £22,500 
(4) From a flat tax of sd. in the pound on the taxable 
balance of unimproved value of country lands as 
assessed for land tax £67,500 
(5) From a contribution from counties, cities, boroughs, 
and town districts of 1 per cent. of their revenue from 
general rates £25,000 
Total £700,000 


1 Idem, Second Section, p. 3. 

2 The special individual employment tax is to be levied on all persons eighteen 
years of age and over, with certain exceptions, at the following rates : 
Males : 
ighteen and nineteen years of age 18s. per annum. 

Twenty years of age and over 24s. per annum. 
Females (to apply to all engaged in office, business, industry, 

professional work or domestic service) : 

Eighteen and nineteen years of age 12s. per annum. 

Twenty years of age and over 18s. per annum. 

The exceptions specified are Maoris not engaged as employers or employees, 
mental hospital patients, inmates of charitable institutions, women engaged in 
domestic duties, casual female workers, etc. 
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These sources of revenue for the Fund are to be supplemented 
by any receipts from : 

(1) Fines and penalties imposed for breaches of the Act or 
regulations ; 

(2) Such other moneys or sources of revenue as may be made 
available to the Board. 


The report goes on to add that : 


The experience of the last few years shows that this Fund would 
be insufficient to provide for all requirements, and we therefore 
recommend that one-third of the total expenditure of the Employment 
Board in each year should be paid out of the Consolidated Fund, and 
two-thirds out of the Employment and Sustenance Fund raised as 
just described. In good years, and particularly in the early a of 
the Board’s work, the latter Fund should be conserved and allowed 
to accumulate as far as possible against periodic waves of depression 
and unemployment. 

If one-third of the expenditure of the Board be contributed by the 
Consolidated Fund the result will be that while the revenue raised by the 
special taxation we recommend will be fairly uniform in each year, 
the demand upon the Consolidated Fund wall wany with the extent of 
unemployment prevailing from year to year. 

Our Kine as to the raising of the necessary Employment Fund 
we believe are new. We are convinced they are more —— for 
New Zealand than would be the methods adopted in any other country, 
and that they are based on social justice. ! 


In considering expenditure the Committee was faced with the 
necessity of providing for sustenance payments in a time of 
prolonged and widespread unemployment. The scale of these 
payments it recommends is as follows’ : 


Per week 
Males twenty years and upwards 21s. 
Females twenty years and upwards 17s. 6d. 
Males eighteen to twenty years 15s. 
Females eighteen to twenty years 12s. 6d. 
(a) Wife, (6) person occupying position of wife or substitute 
in the household 17s. 6d. 


Kach child up to sixteen years of age not exceeding four 

in any one family 

For youths under eighteen years of age who register for employment 
such amount as the Board in its discretion may allow in the cireum- 
stances. 


In order to safeguard the Fund it is strongly recommended 
that “any enlargement of the Fund shall be secured only by 


1 Report (op. cit.), Second Section. p. 5. 
2 Idem, p. 7. 
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increasing the taxation levy proportionately upon each section 
of contributors and in no other way”. In other words, “ the 
Consolidated Fund must not be used to supplement the fund 
raised by special taxation to a greater extent than the one-third 
of the Board’s total expenditure referred to above.” 

The bare outline given above is sufficient to indicate that 
this is the most original and important proposal for social legis- 
lation made in New Zealand for many years. It has the great 
merit also of being based upon local experience and local con- 
ditions instead of being a mere cee of ideas worked out 
in other lands. 

The reception of the report was naturally very mixed but 
seems to have been not unfavourable on the whole. There are 
many critics who look askance at the introduction of what they 
call “a dole”. Most of them look with dismay upon the 
Committee’s acceptance of prolonged, semi-permanent, unem- 
ployment as a lasting condition in New Zealand. They argue 
that the inevitable tendency of such a measure as this will be to 
increase rather than diminish unemployment, that private 
employers will be discouraged from providing work and workers 
tempted to subsist upon relief payments. The taxation proposed 
is also attacked in many quarters. 

On the contrary the Labour Party attacks the report for not 
going far enough, and particularly for its insistence upon flat 
instead of graduated rates of taxation. In the second reading 
debate upon the Bill introduced into the House following the 
main lines of the Committee’s recommendations, a _ leading 
Labour member. described it as “a Bill to make the poor keep 
the poor”. The measure, which was introduced on 16 July 
1930, had not emerged from its final legislative stages at the 
time of writing; but from the tenor of the early debates and 
from the political composition of the House, in which the Labour 
Party holds a strong minority position, it seemed probable that 
some at least of the safeguards recommended by the Committee 
would be whittled away and that the final form of the Bill would 
be much more socialistic than the original.’ 


1 The measure was adopted by the New Zealand Parliament on 11 October 
1930, without fundamental deviation from the original proposals. Cf. Industrial 
and Labour Information, Vol. XXXVI, No. 6, 10 Nov. 1930, p. 235 ; Vol. XX XVII, 
No. 2, 12 Jan. 1931, p. 53. 
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A SLOWING-UP OF DEVELOPMENT 


There remains for consideration one other important aspect 
of the effect of falling prices upon New Zealand labour con- 
ditions. It has been argued that the fall in the world level of 
prices has substantially altered the barter terms of international 
trade to the disadvantage of the Dominion and that this has 
been reflected in an increasing strain upon its credit resources. 
In face of this strain the standards of wages and labour con- 
ditions have not been lowered ; but there has been an increasing 
volume of unemployment which has called forth an elaborate 
proposal for governmental action. The aspect which remains to 
be considered is the effect of falling prices upon the increase of 
population and particularly upon immigration. 

During the forty years 1881-1921 New Zealand showed a 
regular geometrical increase in numbers, so regular that on a 
logarithmic graph it was represented by a practically straight 
line.* The rate of that increase was greater than that of Aus- 
tralia, Canada, the United States, Japan or any other country 
for which satisfactory statistics are recorded. Each quinquen- 
nium saw an addition of approximately 2.2 per cent. of the popu- 
lation. Of this increase, in round numbers, three-fourths was 
due to excess of births over deaths and one-fourth to an excess 
of arrivals over departures. 

The excess of births over deaths does not indicate an unusually 
prolific population. The birth rate in this period fell approxim- 
ately fifty per cent.; but the death rate fell also till in 1921 it 
reached the very low figure of 8.73 per 1,000. Changes in age 
grouping are partly responsible for the rapid fall in the birth 
rate, which in turn is responsible for the rate of natural increase 
falling from 25.41 in 1881-1885 to 13.59 in 1916-1920. Even 
with this fall the rate of natural increase remained high, @ 
significant commentary, together with the extraordinarily low 
rate of infant mortality, upon the economic prosperity and social 
welfare of the Dominion. 

The fact that a steady stream of immigration swelled the 
natural increase in numbers is further proof of consistent pros- 
perity. New Zealand is very remote from the great centres of 
population, access is not easy nor has it ever been cheap, the 


1 Cf. Official Year Book, 1930, p. 76. 
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Government schemes of assisted immigration have been limited 
and there has been no great competition for immigrant traffic 
among the shipping companies. The steady and relatively large 
excess of immigration over emigration has been due therefore to 
the attraction of the higher standard of living in New Zealand. 


Since 1921 there appears to have been an accentuation of the 
fall in the birth rate with a consequent fall in the rate of natural 
increase. Immigration, stimulated by bad economic conditions 
in Britain, kept up for some years at a high level, but from 
May 1927 the Government schemes for assistance to intending 
migrants were suspended. The total annual increase in the 
population has therefore dropped and New Zealand no longer 
shows the largest rate of annual population increase in the 
world. 

The actual figures show a drop in the birth rate from 23.34 
in 1921 to 19.56 in 1928, a figure which represents an absolute 
decrease in the number of births despite increasing population. 
The rate of natural increase, which averaged 16.76 per 1,000 in 
the quinquennium 1911-1915, fell sharply in the next five years 
to 13.59 because of a greatly increased death rate due to the 
war and to the influenza epidemic. In the quinquennium 1921- 
1925, despite a fall in the death rate to a record low level, the 
rate of natural increase remained unchanged. In the three years 
1926-1928, though the death rate fell even further to 8.56 per 
1,000, the fall in the birth rate reduced the rate of natural 
increase to 11.74 per 1,000. 


The figures of migration show that, mainly from imperial 
motives, the New Zealand Government expanded its programme 
of assistance to immigrants after the war. In the ten years 1904- 
1913 an average of 3,195 persons per year were assisted. 
Numbers fell off during the war ; but in the ten years 1919-1928 
the average was 6,748. The volume of assisted immigration rose 
to a peak in 1926, when 10,766 persons entered New Zealand 
in this way. With the partial stoppage of assistance in May 
1927 the number fell to 2,220 in 1928. 

The other side of the picture is a steady tendency to emigra- 
tion of New Zealand residents, which inevitably recalls the only 
period in New Zealand history in which there was an actual 
net loss of population through migration—the culmination of 
the last long period of falling prices. In 1928 the net gain by 
migration fell to 682 in the year. 
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These figures are sufficient to indicate that the Dominion is 
finding expansion of numbers difficult at the present time. 
There is no evidence that New Zealanders desire unduly rapid 
expansion ; but a good deal of evidence, on the contrary, that 
they realise the dangers of forced development by over-borrow- 
ing and over-stimulation of immigration. The economics of 
development have not yet been worked out in any country ; but 
Australian and New Zealand economists have made a significant 
contribution to it in their conception of an “ absorption point” 
beyond which new labour and capital cannot be readily 
assimilated in a short time. 

Apart from the fact that it is a costly method of develop- 
ment to proceed from booms to depressions, it is plain that a 
period of falling prices lowers the “ absorption point” for both 
capital and labour. The actual capacity to receive new labour 
and capital is lowered. In the boom period popular calculations 
of this capacity are placed unduly high, so that when the actual 
capacity is lowered still further there is an unemployment 
problem. 

Though financial strain may lead to greater oversea borrow- 
ing for a time, the point is soon reached where this is too 
obviously a suicidal course to pursue. It involves adding heavy 
overhead costs, fixed rigidly at a high level for a long period, 
at a time when receipts are shrinking. Even though interest 
rates tend in the long run to follow the trend of prices, the lag 
is sufficiently long to make the further investment of capital a 
more than usually difficult process to justify. In the same way 
the capacity of these new countries to absorb new immigration 
is obviously limited during a period of falling prices. 

The bearing of this upon economic problems in Europe and 
particularly in Great Britain is clear. New Zealand in recent 
years has provided the best market per head of population for 
British exports and has been capable of feeding Britain with 
regular supplies of cheap, good quality, food and raw materials. 
Its capacity to absorb British exports and supply Britain with 
cheap imports has developed rapidly. Rising prices gave the 
same stimulus as they always give to entrepreneurs developing 
new industries with borrowed capital. Falling prices, on the 
contrary, put an additional handicap in the way of development. 
This aspect of the problem is not unworthy of attention by those 
who are seeking 10 restore the oversea markets for European 
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export industries. It applies not only to New Zealand but to 
China and India and many other markets. It was a British 
statesman who, a hundred years ago, claimed that this recognition 
of the new political States in South America had “called a new 
world into existence to redress the balance of the old”. The 
effect this political gesture had upon the balance of power 
among the States of Europe is open to discussion. But Canning’s 
claim might more reasonably be made on behalf of the traders 
and colonists who during the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
built up the great oversea markets which have helped to feed 
urbanised western Europe, have supplied a steady stream of raw 
materials, and in return have absorbed increasing quantities of 
manufactured exports, and latterly of capital goods. It would 
be absurd to argue that the economic problems confronting 
Europe to-day are not mainly of domestic origin, requiring for 
the most part local treatment. But it is the purpose of this 
article to suggest that those problems are aggravated by the 
slowing up of development in the oversea markets, and that one 
of the prime causes of this slowing up is to be found in the 
falling level of world prices. 
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New Statistics of Collective Agreements 
in Germany 
by 


Wladimir WoyTInsky 


Statistics of collective agreements in Germany have for many 
years been compiled both by the Statistical Office of the Reich 
and by the trade unions. Since the war, however, the growing 
importance and complexity of the system of collective agreements 
has rendered the old statistical methods incapable of dealing 
satisfactorily with the material, and the trade unions in particular 
have been obliged to work out new methods suited to the present 
conditions, and designed to meet their own need to know exactly 
what the situation is at any moment and how it is changing. 
An elaborate and highly centralised statistical system, based on 
a simple record card filled in by each union on the conclusion 
or termination of an agreement, has recently been put into 
operation by the General Federation of German Trade Unions, 
and adopted with some modification by other important federa- 
tions. In the following article Mr. Woytinsky, who has been 
closely connected with the scheme from its inception, gives a full 
account of the new methods and their underlying principles, and 
summarises the results of the first general survey of collective 
agreements carried out by the General Federation at the end of 
1929. Special attention is drawn to the relation of the scheme 
to the resolution adopted by the Third International Conference 
of Labour Statisticians on the compilation of statistics of collec- 
tive agreements, and to the progress it represents towards over- 
coming the well-known difficulties presented by these statistics. 


I, 


MONG the subjects discussed at the Third International Con- 
ference of Labour Statisticians, convened by the Inter- 
national Labour Office in Geneva in October 1926, was that of 
international statistics of collective agreements.‘ While in the 


? INTERNATIONAL LaBour OrFice: The Third International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians. Studies and Reports, Series N, No. 12. Geneva, 1926. 
Cf. also the report of the Conference in International Labour Review, Vol. XV, 
No. 1, Jan. 1927, especially pp. 7-10 and 19-21. 
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end the Conference unanimously adopted a resolution on statistics 
of collective agreements, containing proposals for more uniform 
methods of classification and compilation, it was argued during 
the discussion that collective agreements were not a suitable sub- 
ject for statistical treatment, as it was difficult to ascertain the 
number of workers affected, this number might differ for dif- 
ferent clauses of a single agreement, and the wide divergence 
between agreements regulating general conditions of employment 
in detail and those dealing with individual points of secondary 
importance made it impossible to treat them as in any way units 
of similar value for statistical purposes. 

Any one who has tried to use statistics of collective agree- 
ments to obiain information on collective bargaining must admit 
that there is a large element of truth in the above considerations. 
Collective agreements considered as legal instruments can hardly 
be treated differently from other instruments : iney can be col- 
lected, classified, registered, reproduced, and counted; but 
obviously none of this results in statistics of collective agree- 
ments. The real statistical unit in this case is not the agreement 
in itself, but the relation between the parties, which is often 
determined by a number of arrangements of varying content 
and form. The definition of the term, and therefore the 
statistical treatment to be applied, also differs from country to 
country. In Germany it is usual for a collective agreement to 
be printed jointly by the two parties in the form of a small 
booklet, which is handed to each worker on his engagement. 
Sometimes this booklet contains the text of only one agreement 
regulating all questions. More often, however, it contains two or 
more complementary agreements, frequently supplemented by 
decisions of a wages board or labour court. It is this collection 
of documents that governs conditions of employment in the 
undertaking or branch of industry concerned, and forms the 
collective agreement in the statistical sense. 

The compilation of statistics of collective agreements is thus 
exposed to difficulties that do not arise in other branches of 
labour statistics. The statistical unit here is not defined by 
certain simple criteria, but has first to be constructed. But this 
is not all. The relation between the parties is an element in the 
social structure and is constantly changing with it, and the 
component parts change at different rates and in different ways. 
Wage conditions, for insiance, are usually more mobile than the 
other provisions ; certain more or less standard clauses remain 
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unchanged even when all the rest of the agreement is completely 
altered. There are two ways of revising an agreement. If a 
particular point is to be changed, the whole agreement may be 
terminated, and, after due negotiation, a new agreement con- 
cluded, incorporating all the clauses of the old one except on the 
point at issue, which is put in a new form. This procedure is 
customary in, for instance, Switzerland. In Germany, on the 
other hand, the tendency is to avoid terminating the whole 
agreement if it is proposed to amend it on only a single point. 
If, for instance, wage rates are to be revised, only the corres- 
ponding section of the agreement is terminated ; the remaining 
conditions (hours of work, holidays, classification of areas and 
occupations, conciliation authorities, etc.) are left in force. 
In this way the collective agreement is broken up into its. 
component parts, each of which acquires a legally independent 
form, although statistically they are only elements in the whole 
which is under investigation. There is much to be said for each 
of these methods, but in general the Swiss method seems to 
correspond to a comparatively simple economic structure, while 
the German one is justified by the complexity of the economic 
and social conditions of the country. 

It will be clear, therefore, how difficult it is for statistics of 
collective agreements to deal with changes in the conditions 
regulated by the agreements, when these changes are like the 
motion of so many parallel streams moving at different rates. 
The risk is great of compiling tables that are apparently quite 
sound but on closer consideration are of no use in practice 
because they give a distorted picture of the facts. In this respect 
the doubts whether statistical treatment can properly be applied 
to collective agreements seem not altogether unjustified. 

It is proposed here to give an account of some new work that 
has been done on statistics of collective agreements in Germany 
which, in the opinion of the present writer, may be of interest 
to readers of this Review, not only from the point of view of 
results, but also from that of the method adopted and its under- 
lying principles. 


II. 


Statistics of collective agreements in Germany have been col- 
lected for some time by two bodies—public authorities and trade 
unions. When the Imperial Statistical Office ventured in 1903 
to take the first step in this field by collecting these agreements, 
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it obtained the support of the trade unions, which had already 
made a regular collection for the occupations they covered. 
Since then there has been a close connection between the trade 
union and the official statistics of collective agreements. The 
statistical authorities request both parties to agreements to report 
to them on agreements concluded and agreements in force at the 
end of the year. In actual fact, however, they rely mainly on the 
reports of the trade unions. Before the war the Statistical Office 
kept a special record of how far each party supplied reports on 
the conclusion of collective agreements. This gave the following 
results * : 


Number of new agreements reported : 
By workers By employers 


319 
343, 
234 
547 
272 

The official statistics are still based mainly on the reports of 
the trade unions, which not only fill up a separate form for 
each new agreement concluded, but in addition summarise their 
agreements at the end of the year for the Federal Statistical 
Office.” The unions also compile their own statistics of collec- 
tive agreements and from time to time publish their collections 
of agreements, which are a fund of information on the whole 
system of collective bargaining, besides being in some respects 
extremely valuable from the point of view of method. * 

The pre-eminence of the trade unions in this matter of 
reporting is a natural consequence of the nature of collective 
agreements and the position of the unions with regard to them. 

In the first place, it should be emphasised that no statistical 
office would be able to interpret the agreements in force cor- 
rectly without the help of the parties to them, or to give an 
accurate idea of the conditions prevailing in the occupation. 
The duties of the parties are not limited to making a formal 


1 Reichsarbeitsblatt, 1908 to 1911. 

* As explained below, this system was modified in 1929. 

3 Reference may be made to the Tarifsammelwerk des Deutschen Metallarbeiter- 
verbandes, in fifteen volumes. The agreements in this collection are classified by 
branch of industry and town. Each agreement, with its supplementary agreements, 
is bound separately and may be replaced at any time, so that the collection is kept 
up to date. An equally important collection is that of the Textile Workers’ Union, 
in two volumes, which shows for each agreement its relation to the whole system 
(whether it is a covering agreement (Manteltarif), or an agreement on wages or 
hours of work), its scope (number of undertakings and persons covered), and the 
method of conclusion. There are also comprehensive collections made by the 
unions of State and municipal workers, food workers, building workers, etc. 
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report on the number of undertakings and persons, etc. What 
is needed is rather a pronouncement on the actual meaning of 
the agreement and its component parts, and on its relative 
position in the sysiem of agreements in force for the occupation 
concerned. Here an analysis of the text of the agreement is 
often insufficient. It is also necessary to know exactly what is 
not in the agreement, and that can be learnt only from the 
parties to it. Particularly in cases where several agreements 
(federal agreement, district agreement, local wage agreement) 
overlap, some of their clauses being the same, it is frequently 
impossible to determine by formal criteria which is the agree- 
ment proper and which are the supplementary agreements. 
In settling these and similar questions, there are as a rule no 
differences of opinion between the parties. There is therefore 
no risk that the statements of the parties on this aspect of their 
agreements will be tinged with their own views, as is difficult 
to avoid in reports on strikes and lockouts. Where statistics are 
concerned, the parties to the agreement have no special axe 
to grind, which would make their statements need strict 
examination. They are rather experts who are alone in a 
position to find their way in the chaos of agreements, of which 
some overlap and some amend each other. 

But in the matter of collecting the agreements, the two parties 
are in a very different situation. On the workers’ side collective 
bargaining is strongly centralised. On the employers’ side, on 
the contrary, there are many individual undertakings and local 
employers’ associations that are only loosely connected with the 
central organisations. The German official statistics of collective 
agreements for the beginning of 1928 show 6,501 agreements for 
workers and 1,677 for salaried employees, classified according 
to the nature of the contracting party on the employers’ side as 
follows: 


Contracting party on Number of agreements 
employers’ side For workers For employees 


Individual firm 2,579 588 

Guild 794 815 

Employers’ association 3,240 1,107 
The number of independent contracting parties on the 
employers’ side thus reaches several thousand. Most of them 
have concluded one or two collective agreements with the 
workers (which may, however, consist of several separate 
arrangements). Only the larger district and federal employers’ 
associations are interested in several collective agreements at once. 
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The relation of the sysiem to the workers is quite different. 
In Germany works agreements are not deemed to be collective 
agreements, and only trade unions are regarded as contracting 
parties on the workers’ side. The unions are strongly con- 
centrated, being combined in a very few central organisations. 
In 1929 the number of organisations with which the Federal 
Statistical Office had dealings was 94, several of which reported 
on many hundred collective agreements (the German Metal 
Workers’ Union on 689 agreements, the Food Workers’ Union 
on 1,316, the Transport Workers’ Union on 814, the Tobacco 
Workers’ Union on 685, the Central Union of Salaried Employees 
on 827, the Federation of Salaried Employees’ Unions on 
732, etc.). Since then the reports made by the unions have been 
still further centralised, and ihe reports of the “free” (Social- 
Democratic) trade unions are now sent in to their central 
organisation, the General Federation of German Trade Unions, 
which checks them, arranges them on uniform lines, and trans- 
mits them to the Federal Statistical Office. 

It is true that several workers’ unions participate in most of 
the important collective agreements, and that the agreements of 
unions of different tendencies overlap, a feature peculiar to the 
German labour movement. The whole system of collective 
agreemenis in Germany can therefore be covered only by a 
neutral official body like the Federal Staiistical Office. Thanks 
to the trade unions, however, this Office has ready-made at its 
disposal a mechanism with wide ramifications that is in close 
contact with the system of collective bargaining. 

It should not be forgotten that in countries where collective 
bargaining is highly developed, collective agreements form the 
focus of trade union activity. The unions regard it as their most 
important task to conclude as favourable agreements for their 
members as possible, and to see that the agreed conditions are 
fulfilled. The period when the workers disagreed on the com- 
patibility of collective agreements with the principles of orga- 
nisation has long since passed.’ At present the trade unions are 
striving to extend collective bargaining as far as possible; the 
principle they now uphold is excellently expressed in the follow- 
ing statement by Mr. Clemens Noérpels, legal adviser to the 
General Federation of Trade Unions? : 


1 Cf. an article by the present writer: “ Die Tarifvertriige in Deutschland 
und ihre Statistische Erfassung”’, in Arbeit, July 1929. 
2 Gewerkschafts-Zeitung, 1928, No. 38, p. 597. 
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The collective agreement is the basis of collectivism. Without it the 
right to share in decisions in the undertaking loses much of its value,. 
without it neither labour courts nor employment exchanges can 
carry out their duties. The conditions of employment of 11 million 
workers and salaried employees are governed by agreements. If the 
families of these 11 million workers and oeated employees are taken 
into account, it may be said that collective agreements affect more: 
than half the German nation. The labour courts administer justice 
on the basis of these collective agreements ; the employment exchanges. 
may place workers only in accordance with the conditions of the agree- 
ments ; the workers retain their claim to unemployment insurance 
benefit if they stop working because the conditions of the agreements. 
are not fulfilled. One of the principal duties of the workers’ repre- 
sentative bodies is to see that the provisions of collective agreements. 
are carried out. There is therefore every reason to aim at the continued 
extension of the scope of these agreements and their protection against 
attacks. 


In view of the importance of agreements in their work, the 
trade unions must keep a continual watch over all the agree- 
ments in force for the occupations they cover. It is obvious that 
the records they have made to meet their practical needs do not 
satisfy all the demands of strict method. On closer study, 
however, it will be found that some of the defects of their 


statistics can easily be remedied, and some are not defects at all. 
The principal defects of the work done here by the trade unions. 
are, first, that as a rule each union collects and studies its agree- 
ments independently, on its own plan and by its own methods, 
and secondly, that their classification is based on the structure 
of the trade union movement, which does not always agree with 
the classification of industries. 

The first defect can be overcome by an arrangement between 
the unions. As a matter of fact, the General Federation of 
Trade Unions has succeeded without much difficulty and in a 
short time in completely unifying the statistics of collective 
agreements of its affiliated unions, so that at present the same 
cards are used by all the unions for their card index of agree- 
ments, and about 10,000 collective agreements and wage agree- 
ments, covering over 10 million workers, are recorded by persons. 
directly interested in them, on uniform lines in accordance with 
a scheme satisfying statistical requirements. This experience 
shows that the first defect can be remedied. The second, on 
the other hand, is unavoidable. Each union administers its own 
collective agreements, and general statistics of agreements are 
useful to it only so far as it can find in them figures applicable 
to the field it covers. At this point, however, an important 
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feature of the system of collective bargaining appears. The col- 
jective agreements of a country are much more closely related 
to the structure of the trade unions than to the classification of 
industries. If a single trade union covers several branches of 
industry, it is not unusual for agreements to be concluded that 
cannot be fitted into any classification of indusiries. For 
instance, in Germany there are collective agreements for the 
“metal industry” that cover smelting and refining, the manu- 
facture of metal goods, engineering, the electrotechnical industry, 
and precision work, and that are incompatible with any classi- 
fication of industries. If, on the contrary, a particular branch 
of industry is divided among several trade unions, there will be 
several sets of mutually independent agreements. In the German 
printing industry, for instance, there are three unions (Social- 
Democratic) : for printers, lithographers, and priniers’ assistants; 
there are therefore also three sets of collective agreements. In a 
case of this kind, the agreements of industrially cognate unions 
may be collected in accordance with the classificaiion of indus- 
tries, bui this procedure is not free from objection, as the set of 
agreements for any one union usually bears an individual stamp 
and is self-contained. But where a union concludes several 
agreements at once for different branches of industry, the 
statistician is helpless and his efforts to classify them fail. In 
the German official statistics, for instance, an attempt has been 
made to sort out the agreements of the Metal Workers’ Union 
in accordance with the usual classification, with the result that 
at the beginning of 1928 it was found that the collective agree- 
ments for the manufacture of metal goods applied to 1,501,335 
persons, those for engineering to 228,738 persons, and those for 
the electrotechnical industry and the manufacture of precision 
instruments to 89,522 persons. According to the census of 
occupations of 1925, however, the number of workers and 
employees engaged in the manufacture of metal goods was only 
851,936, that in engineering, on the contrary, 1,277,771, and in 
the electrotechnical industry, etc., 319,199. The figures given by 
the statistics of collective agreements, when arranged according 
to the classification of industries, were thus contrary to the facts, 
because the principle of that classification does not agree with 
the structure of collective bargaining in the industry in question. 

In such cases it is only from the unions themselves that the 
official statistics can get help, which must take the form of 
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sorting the agreements into smaller groups that are adapted to 
the classification of industries. * 

In the opinion of the present writer, all this shows that the 
key to useful and theoretically sound statistics of collective 
agreements is to be sought in the trade unions. From this stand- 
point, the new work done by the German trade unions is of 
special importance. 


In the autumn of 1929 the General Federation of German 
Trade Unions decided to standardise the records of collective 
agreements kept by its affiliated unions, and to use them as a 
basis for statistics of collective agreements covering all occupa- 
tions. Soon after, the principles laid down by the General 
Federation were also accepted by the General Federation of 
(Free) Salaried Employees’ Unions and—with certain important 
additions—by the General Federation of Christian Trade Unions. 
The need for these new statistics of collective agreements sprang 
from the development of collective bargaining in Germany and 
the problems it involved. 

It is unnecessary to consider in detail here the growth of 
collective bargaining in Germany before the war and in the 


years immediately following the war.” A few figures, illustrated 
in the diagram below, will indicate the progress made in the 
last twenty-five years. In 1905, 1,577 collective agreements were 
recorded, covering between 400,000 and 500,000 workers in all. 
During the following years the numbers covered by agreements 
grew slowly but steadily, as shown by the following figures : 


Period Workers covered Posted Workers covered 


{end of year) (end of year} 


1907 974,564 1910 1,361,086 
1908 1,026,435 1911 1,552,827 
1909 1,107,478 1912 1,999,579 


These figures are not, however, quite satisfactory, as some 
individuals are counted twice over in them, besides which the 
recording of agreements was at first incomplete. In 1912 double 


1 This kind of sorting is done by, for instance, the German General Factory 
Workers’ Union, which includes workers in the chemical industry, the glass and 
china industry, the manufacture of paper, the sugar and jam industry, ete. The 
Agricultural Workers’ Union, the Food and Drink Workers’ Union, and some 
others sort their agreements in a way that facilitates their further classification 
by branches of industry in the central office. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922: “ Collective 
Agreements in Germany”; Vol. VI, No. 4, Oct. 1922: “ The Law of Collective 


Bargaining in Germany.” 
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counting was eliminated by grouping overlapping agreements 
together. The official statistics compiled since that change may 
be briefly summarised as follows : 


Period Agreements Undertakings Persons 
End of year in force covered employed 
1912 ‘ 159,930 1 574 285 
1913 143 088 1 398.597 
1914 143 650 1 395 723 
1915 121 697 943.442 
1916 104 179 740 O74 
1917 91 313 905,670 
1918 107 503 1 127,690 
1919 272,251 5,986,475 
1920 434,504 9,561,323 
1921 697,476 12,882,874 
1922 890,237 14,261,106 
Beginning of year 
1924} 812,671 13,135,384 
1925 785,945 11,904,159 
1926 788,755 11,140,521 
1927 807,300 10,970,120 
1928 912,006 12,267,440 


' Effect of new legislation, which came into force in January 1923. 


1905 08 09 10 I! 12 13 4 IS. 7 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 


NuMBER OF WORKERS AND EMPLOYEES COVERED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 
IN GERMANY, 1905-1927 
A. Change n method of compilation, eliminating duplication due to double counting. 
B. Period of the war (1914-1918). 
C. Effect of new legislation. 
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The stagnation in the last years before the war was followed 
by a setback during the war, which after 1918 gave way to an 
extremely rapid rise. The steeply mounting figures in the first 
years after the war reflect the results of the new legislation and 
the altered national status of labour. Collective agreements 
became the normal method of regulating conditions of employ- 
ment, and only in a few exceptional cases were there no agree- 
ments in force. At the end of 1922 there were in Germany not 
more than 17 or 18 million workers and employees for whom 
collective agreements could possibly be concluded, and about 
80 per cent. of them were protected and bound by such agree- 
ments. Some agreements were indeed concluded without having 
behind them any strong organisation, that essential condition 
for the vitality of a collective agreement. This meant a sort of 
inflation or overproduction, due to transitory factors, that had 
inevitably to be followed by deflation. 

At present the number of persons covered by collective agree- 
ments varies with the volume of employment; it rises in times 
of prosperity and falls in times of depression.* On an average, 
taking agriculture and all urban occupations together, about 
two-thirds of all workers and employees are directly subject to 
collective agreements. It is true that the conditions fixed in 
agreements have an influence on a wider circle of workers’, 
but this vague “diffusion” cannot be measured statistically. 
There are still, indeed, branches of industry and occupations in 
which collective bargaining can make no headway—usually in 
undertakings where the staff is not organised and the owners 
belong to no employers’ association. To these should be added 
undertakings where a legally valid collective agreement is re- 
placed by a works agreement, and cases where for the time 
being, owing to the failure of negotiations, no agreement is in 
force. Collective bargaining in Germany has not yet reached 
its natural limit, but it is fairly near it, and it is hardly likely 
to make much progress in the next few years. Probably there 
will be some fluctuations in the number of workers covered by 


1 Cf. Reichsarbeitsblatt, 47. Sonderheft : “Die Tarifvertrige im Deutschen 
Reiche am 1, Januar 1928”’, p. 5*. 

2 In particular, if a collective agreement has become the standard in fixing 
labour conditions for the industry in question in the area covered by the agreement, 
the Federal Labour Office may declare it binding within that area for all contracts 
of work of the nature covered by the agreement. 
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collective agreements, but these will be small compared with 
the stable total of about 12 million persons. 

In Germany, as in other countries, the original object of com- 
piling statistics of collective agreements was primarily to meas- 
ure the growth of collective bargaining. With the increasing 
adoption of the system, this work became less necessary and 
significant, taking second place after questions relating to the 
renewal of agreements and the method of their conclusion. Pre- 
viously, it was sufficient to record the number of agreements 
at the beginning of the year, the number renewed or concluded 
during the year, and the number in force at the end of the year. 
Now, more details are wanted on the termination of old and the 
conclusion of new agreements: the party terminating the agree- 
ment, the course of the negotiations connected with the termina- 
tion, and their results. 

These new questions, which every country must ask sooner 
or later as collective bargaining advances, lead to a more detailed 
study of the component parts of the agreement, for these may 
be renewed and altered separately while the general scope of 
the agreement remains unchanged. As stated above, in Ger- 
many wage conditions are as a rule fixed separately from other 
conditions of employment. Before the war this separation was 
practically unknown; collective agreements were principally 
wage agreements, their main object being to stabilise wage rates. 
In the inflation period, however, the wage schedule was detached 
from the rest of the agreement, for the changes in it necessitated 
by the depreciation of the currency could not be regarded as 
a revision of the whole agreement. For some time the impres- 
sion prevailed that after the currency was stabilised the old 
order would be restored. This has not taken place, however. 
Immediately after the stabilisation, German real wages were so 
low that there could be no question of concluding long-term 
wage agreements. It was necessary either to adopt the system 
of short-term agreements, which would lead to uncertainty in 
all the conditions of employment, or else to separate wages from 
the other conditions. 

The second alternative was unhesitatingly chosen almost 
everywhere. Soon after, the well-known “ rationalisation crisis ” 
occurred, which meant that the workers had to declare their 
readiness to make heavy sacrifices in order that industry might 
reorganise and revive. The system of short-term wage agree- 
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ments with a covering agreement (Manteltarif) having a longer 
period of validity has been maintained. During the period of 
prosperity of 1928 and 1929, as well as during the subsequent 
depression, the expediency of dividing collective agreements into 
their component parts became fully evident. It was then observed 
that this new practice could also be justified theoretically. It iis 
in fact clear that collective agreements are required not only to 
stabilise conditions of employment, but also to ensure their 
healthy development on lines of social progress corresponding to 
technical progress and the increasing productivity of labour. 
All conditions of employment must improve with time, but the 
rate at which they improve need not be the same; in particular, 
wages must be much more mobile and adaptable than other 
conditions of employment. It is not possible here to discuss 
other considerations involved in this train of thought. In brief, 
the existing system of separate covering and wage agreements 
is regarded by German labour not as a survival from the inflation 
period, but rather as a reasonable and efficient form of collective 
agreement, sprung from actual practice and having stood the 
test of actual practice. 

This splitting up of the collective agreement into its com- 
ponent parts has involved new tasks for statisticians that could 
not be carried out with the old methods of compilation. Even 
in the first years after the war, when the first separate covering 
and wage agreements were concluded, it became clear that the. 
recording of both at once would lead to duplication. At that 
time, however, the covering agreements were not very numerous 
(26 in 1919, 46 in 1920). They applied to the whole country 
and were so drafted that they could be treated as model agree- 
ments to be incorporated in local agreements. The Federal 
Statistical Office was therefore justified in not recording them 
separately but considering only the wage agreements connected 
with them.* A few years later, however, there was a complete 
change : inflation was at its height, and new wage agreements 
within the framework of the existing covering agreements were 
concluded every month and even every week, so that it became 
impossible to record them separately. The Federal Statistical 
Office thereupon decided to record the covering agreements as 
collective agreements proper, and to exclude wage agreements 


1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. V, No. 4, April 1922, pp. 576-577. 
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from the statistics as being merely supplementary to the covering 
agreements. In 1923 this was not only the best solution: it 
was the only one possible. But this procedure is still in force, 
although the pattern of the whole system of collective agree- 
ments in Germany has changed. This has produced an extra- 
ordinary situation. The trade unions pay most attention to 
wage agreements for their records; both the employers and the 
conciliation authorities are quite aware that the centre of gravity 
of the system of collective bargaining in Germany lies in wage 
agreements ; the Federal Ministry of Labour keeps a card index 
of the more important wage agreements ; at times the Institute 
for Economic Research is able to report on expiring wage agree- 
ments. But in spite of all this, wage agreements are not recog- 
nised in the official statistics. From being statistics of all 
collective agreements, these have become statistics of covering 
agreements, throwing light on only a part—and perhaps even 
not the most important part—of the field they set out to cover.’ 
Hence they have become useless to the trade associations. There 
was nothing left for these to do but to extend their own statistics. 
They considered it particularly important to throw light on the 
working of the machinery for the conclusion of collective agree- 
ments and especially on the activities of the conciliation author- 
ities, both those set up by the agreements and the official author- 
ities—problems that elude investigation so long as the statistics 
are confined to covering agreements. 

Before discussing the principles and the results of the new 
trade union statistics, we may sum up by stressing the fact that 
these statistics are the outcome not of political or theoretical 
considerations, but of the development of collective bargaining 
in Germany, a development that was naturally first realised by 
the bodies most closely concerned with it. 


IV. 


The statistics of collective agreements compiled by the Gen- 
eral Federation of German Trade Unions are based on reports 
sent in by the unions as soon as an agreement is concluded or 


terminated. 


1 It should be pointed out here that in the Federal Ministry of Labour and the 
Federal Statistical Office work is already in progress for removing these defects. 
The prospective revision of the official statistics corresponds in the main to the 
ideas developed here. 
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Immediately after the conclusion of an agreement, the union 
must fill in a special card in duplicate, giving particulars of the 
contracting parties, the area and indusiries or occupations 
covered, the number of undertakings and persons covered, the 
nature of the subjects regulated, the duration and the method 
of conclusion of the new agreement, and some other formal 
details. One card is sent to the central office of the General 
Federation of Trade Unions (if possible with the original agree- 
ment), the other remains in the union’s index. In the central 
office, these cards are collected in a card index, which thus 
contains all the material in the card indexes of all the affiliated 
unions. The central card index is adapted to the classification 
of industries, but only so far as this is compatible with the lines 
of demarcation between the unions. The unions are grouped 
by branches of industry, and where possible sorted into smaller 
groups, but on the whole the central card index follows the lines 
of demarcation of the unions. From the scientific standpoint 
this is perhaps a defect, but it is a defect that keeps the trade 
union statistics close to the reality, which would hardly be pos- 
sible with a scientifically perfect method of classification. 

In cases where two or more unions affiliated to the Federation 
are concerned in the conclusion of an agreement, they must all 
make a report. The cards for these “ joint agreements ” are not 
combined, but each union siates on its card whether it has taken 
the lead in concluding the agreements, or has merely participated. 
Duplication is avoided by each union’s reporting only on the 
number of persons in its own sphere of organisation. In adding 
up the data of all the unions, it is therefore sufficient to leave 
the participating unions out of account in order to find the total 
number of agreements in force and undertakings covered. 

When notice is given to terminate a collective agreement, 
the union concerned immediately sends a special report to the 
Federation. The card used for this purpose gives particulars 
of the contracting parties (indicating which of them gave the 
notice), the number of undertakings and persons covered, the 
nature of the provisions terminated, and the reference number, 
duration, and dates of the agreement in question. This report 
must be followed by one on the conclusion of a new (or the pro- 
longation of the old) agreement. If no such report is received, 
this indicates that the negotiations have failed and that no agree- 
ment is in force for the occupation, but this must always be 
confirmed by the union. 
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The system makes it possible at any time to survey the agree- 
ments in force, their termination, their renewal, etc. Once the 
system of making reports is properly established, the complete- 
ness of the records of collective agreements will be determined 
by the contents of the card used for reporting the conclusion 
of an agreement. But the particulars given on this card are very 
meagre; they relate only to the form of the agreement and 
give no information as to its substance. This is no accident. 
The new statistics, which are based on voluntary reporting by 
the unions, could not begin with a form that the over-worked 
and statistically untrained staff of the unions would find too 
difficult to fil in. The only possible course was to make it 
as short as possible at first, and extend it later on in agreement 
with the unions. Three stages for this extension were contem- 
plated in advance. The first card was to standardise the records 
of the unions, accustom the unions to make regular reports to 
the central office, and provide an inventory of and an insight 
into existing conditions, thus creating the necessary groundwork 
for later and more detailed enquiries. Next, the card was to be 
extended by questions on hours of work and overtime, holidays, 
conciliation authorities, etc., all of which were included in the 
old records of the official statistics. For the third stage, it is 
proposed to have a card giving information also on wage con- 
ditions. 

The first of these stages has now been reached: the first 
inventory has been concluded and the results have been pub- 
lished.* It will probably not be long before the next step is 
taken. In the opinion of the present writer, the material already 
obtained can be used to throw light on certain questions of 
method that were discussed at the Third Conference of Labour 
Statisticians and dealt with in the resolution they adopted. They 
will be briefly considered below from this standpoint. 


V. 


At the end of 1929 the number of collective agreements 
reported by the affiliated unions to the General Federation of 
Trade Unions for its card index was about 10,600. There were 
about 800 cases of unions “ participating” in a collective agree- 


1 Die Tarifvertrige in Deutschland Ende 1929. Ergebnisse der Tarifstatistik 
des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes. Bearbeitet von Wladimir 


WoytTinsky. 1. Sonderheft der Gewerkschafts-Zeitung. Berlin, 1930. 67 pp. 
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ment of another union. Eliminating these, there remain about 
9,800 collective agreements regulating conditions of employment 
in the Federation’s sphere of action. To some extent, however, 
two and sometimes even three agreements relate to the same 
undertakings and workers. For this and other similar reasons, 
the first step towards working up the data on the cards had 
to be an examination of the individual agreements. The decision 
of the Third Conference of Labour Statisticians on this point 


was as follows: 


The agreements should be classified in the following two prin- 


cipal groups : 
(a) agreements regulating individual conditions of employment 
only ; 
(b) agreements regulating — in addition to individual conditions 
of employment — general matters relative to employment. 


This classification, although it closely corresponds to the 
principles of German labour law, could not be carried out in 
practice, as it would have yielded only very few agreements in 
group (a), leaving in group (b) all kinds of overlapping agree- 
ments. Another classification had to be found, based on easily 
recognised criteria and forming groups which should be free 
from duplication without further treatment. These demands 
appeared to be met by the following classification, which was 
adopted after thorough sifting of the material obiained. 

A distinction is made between three kinds of questions dealt 
with by collective agreements: general questions, usually dealt 
with in covering agreements (C); hours of work questions, 
which are sometimes dealt with in covering agreements or in 
connection with wage conditions, but may also form the subject 
of separate agreements (H) ; and wage questions, dealt with 
in wage agreements (W), for present purposes not including 
“piece-rate schedules” (Akkordtarife). The various combina- 
tions of these questions yield seven types of agreement : 


Full agreements regulating all questions (F, or C+H+W); 
Covering agreements not regulating hours of work (C): 
Covering agreements regulating hours of work (C+H); 
Hours of work agreements (H); 

Wages and hours agreements (W+H); 

Wage agreements supplementing a covering agree- 
ment (W); 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


f 
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7. Wage agreements not connected with a covering agree- 
ment (independent wage agreements, or IW). 


The table on page 524 summarises the distribution of 
these types of agreement in the different branches of industry 
and occupations. Full agreements predominate in agriculture 
and in certain occupations closely allied to handicrafts (litho- 
graphers, hatters, slaters, musicians, hairdressers), and are also 
very usual in the field covered by the so-called “ General 
Unions ” (public works). In other branches of industry, agree- 
ments dealing with particular points predominate. Among 
covering agreements, agreements that regulate hours of work 
are much more usual than those that do not. The number of 
the latter is strikingly small (137), but most of them cover a 
large number of workers : a covering agreement not regulating 
hours of work applies on the average to 17,400 workers, while 
the corresponding figure for covering agreements regulating 
hours of work is 1,800. Covering agreements not regulating 
hours of work are found mainly in agriculture, the textile 
industry, the metal industry, and for the Federal Railways. 
Separate hours of work agreements are comparatively rare, the 
most important being those for the Federal Railways and in the 
textile industry. The regulation of hours of work in connection 
with wage conditions (W+H agreements) is found on a fairly 
large scale only in agriculture and the metal industry, and to 
some extent in mining. Independent wage agreements seem to 
be rather infrequent, but it should be remembered that the 
General Federation of Trade Unions could not secure records of 
all of them. 

The great defect of this classification according to the unions 
concerned and the nature of the agreement is that it is much 
too complicated to be useful. But it can be considerably 
simplified. The C and the C+H agreements may be combined 
in one group, and so may the W, ‘W+H and IW agreements. 
The pure hours of work agreements, which are worth mention- 
ing in only a few branches of industry, may be left out of 
account altogether. This produces the following simple classi- 
fication: full agreements, covering agreements, wage agree- 
ments. It is on this classification that the new statistics of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions (and also of the Federation 
of Salaried Employees’ Unions and the Christian unions) are 
based. As it provides the key to a trustworthy survey of 
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German collective agreements, it is perhaps allowable to repro- 
duce here some explanations given in the introduction to the 
first issue of the new statistics* : 


It is difficult to draw definite lines between the three types of 

eement, as a single agreement often extends to more than one 
field. A covering agreement may deal also with questions that prop- 
erly speaking belong to the regulation of wages, while typical wage 
agreements often contain provisions that give greater precision to 
the terms of the corresponding covering agreement and deal with 
the technical details of their application. But this sort of thing is 
always likely to occur in statistics. Purity of type is often to be 
found only on paper, while in reality the criteria used to define the 
t occur in the most varied and sometimes unexpected combina- 
tions. In spite of these difficulties, it is always possible to decide 
what is the place of an agreement in the whole system of collective 
agreements for the occupation in question. .. . 

A few observations may be made on the method of counting 
the three types of agreement. 

The full agreements form a self-contained system. They 
overlap neither with each other nor with other agreements, and may 
therefore be summed without risk of duplication. The covering and 
wage agreements, on the contrary, complement each other. As a 
general rule, it may be taken that one or more wage agreements, 
applying to the same group of persons, correspond to one covering 
agreement. ... 

It quite often happens, however, that a federal covering agreement 
is supplemented by district agreements, which repeat some of the pro- 
visions of the federal agreement, give greater precision to others, 
and regulate all kinds of conditions of employment with which the 
federal agreement deals only in a general way. Judging -f their 
contents, such district agreements should be described as full agree- 
ments. But since they apply to the same undertakings and persons 
as the federal agreement to which they are related, the result is that 
for the industry in question there are in force a covering agreement 
and, in.addition, a series of full agreements. It also happens sometimes 
that the district agreements provided for in a federal covering agree- 
ment turn into a set of double agreements, a covering agreement and 
a special wage agreement being concluded for each district. In this 
case, there exist for the industry in question a federal covering agree- 
ment, aset of district covering agreements, and a set of district and 
local wage agreements. Finally, local covering agreements are some- 
times concluded, under a district agreement, which is in turn based 


on a federal agreement. 


To bring order into this confusion, the following plan had to 


be adopted : 
For each group of workers only one covering agreement, one hours 


of work agreement, and one wages agreement are taken into account 
at any given moment. District agreements supplementing a federal 


1 Die Tarifvertrage in Deutschland Ende 1929, pp. 8-9. 
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covering agreement (and also local or works agreements belonging 
to a district covering agreement) are regarded as wage agreements. 
District covering agreements, forming a link between district wage 
agreements and a federal covering agreement, are not counted separ- 


The full and the covering agreements together show the regulation 
by collective agreement of the conditions of employment that are 
dealt with by the covering agreements; . . . the and the wage 
agreements together show the regulation of wages. 

With the simplified classification, the number of agree- 
ments in force at the end of 1929 in the sphere of action of the 
General Federation of Trade Unions was as follows : 


‘Lype of agreement Agreements 


Full agreements 1,515 198,278 1,951,711 
Covering agreements 3,266 490,361 8,124,908 
Wage agreements 4,244 428,935 ' 7,974,466 
The full agreements and the covering agreements of the 
Federation thus apply (eliminating duplication) to over 
10,000,000 workers. These figures do not include the agree- 
ments for salaried employees, which in Germany are kept quite 
distinct from the ‘workers’ agreements and apply to between 1.6 
and 1.8 million persons in all. The figures also exclude a few 


workers’ agreements, usually of small scope, with which the 
Social-Democratic trade unions have nothing to do. 


VI. 


The further statistical work done on the collective agree- 
ments, classified as described above, is on the whole consonant 
with the principles of the Third International Conference of 
Labour Statisticians. On one point only, that of the nature of 
the contracting parties, was a deviation found inevitable. Here 
the principles adopted by the Conference recommend the follow- 
ing classification : 


(a) agreements concluded between an employer and his workers ; 

(b) agreements concluded between one or more employers, and 
one or more workers’ organisations ; 

(c) agreements concluded between employers’ organisations and 
workers’ organisations. 


In Germany, however, an agreement concluded between an 


employer and his workers is not deemed to be a collective 
agreement.' Thus the only possible distinction as regards the 


1 This was pointed out at the Conference itself by Mr. von Valta, the German 
representative (The Third International Conference of Labour Statisticians, p. 53). 
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contracting party on the employers’ side is between agreements 
concluded by individual employers and those concluded by 
organisations. The results of this classification for the agree- 
ments in force at the end of 1929, and the percentage distribution 
between these two groups of the workers covered by each type 
of agreement, were as follows : 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS BY NATURE OF CONTRACTING PARTY 
ON THE EMPLOYERS’ SIDE 


Agreements concluded by Agreements concluded by 
individual firms employers’ associations 


Type of agreement Workers covered Workers covered 


Num- 
Per Per 
cont. * ber Number cont, * 


Number 


Full agreements 297,614 | 15.2 718 | 1,654,097 84.8 
Covering agreements 881,448 6.4 | 1,999 | 7,243,460 | 93.6 
Wage agreements 1,625 | 942,682 7.3 | 2,619 | 7,031,784 92.7 


1 Excluding the covering and wage agreements for the Federal Railways. 


There are also differences between the three types of agree- 
ment as regards the area and number of persons covered. On 
the whole, district agreements are the most important in 
Germany. This is especially so among full agreements; among 
covering agreements, in several branches of industry agreements 
covering the whole country compete with them for first place. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS BY GEOGRAPHICAL SCOPE 


Full agreements Covering agreements 


Workers Workers 
covered covered 


Num- 
ber Per 


ber 
Per 
Number out. Number cont. 


116,709 | 6.0 a 35.8 
1,489,247 | 76.3) 544/3,826,346 | 47.1 5,226,110 
236,410 | 12.1/1,230)1,156,953 | 14.2 1,331,995 
109,345 | 5.6)1,432) 233,219 | 2.9 282,464 


1,951,711 100.0 7,974,466 


| | 
| = 
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The average number of workers to an agreement is not a 
very conclusive figure, as it is strongly influenced by branch 
agreements, which are not all included in the returns. The 
distribution of the agreements of each type by their importance, 
as measured by the number of persons covered, seems to be 
more instructive. It may however be mentioned that for the 
agreements recorded in the central card index of the Federation 
the average was as follows: full agreements, 1,283; covering 
agreements, 2,486; wage agreements, 1,879. 


OF AGREEMENTS BY NUMBER OF WORKERS COVERED 


DISTRIBUTION 


Number of workers Agreements Workers covered 
covered by 
| each agreement Number Per cent. Number Per cent. 


| 


Full agreements 


Up to 100 804 58.1 31,366 1.6 


100—1,000 519 34.3 157,853 8.1 
1,000-10,000 164 10.8 502,234 25.7 
, 10,000—100,000 25 1.6 645,799 33.0 
i Over 100,000 3 0.2 619,559 31.6 
Total 1,515 100.0 1,956,811 100.0 


Covering agreements 


| ‘Up to 100 1,281 39.2 | 51,022 0.6 
100-1,000 1,438 44.0 487,726 6.0 
1,000-10,000 439 13.4 1,802,542 16.1 
10,000-100,000 94 3.0 2,642,106 82.5 


3,636,412 
8,119,808 


Up to 100 J 
100—1,000 1,793 615,551 1.7 


1,000—10,000 597 14,1 1,847,475 23.2 
10,000—100,000 146 3.4 3,763,012 47,2 
Over 100,000 8 0.3 1,681,746 21.1 

Total 4,244, 100.0 7,974,466 100.0 


Wage agreements, however, not only cover smaller numbers, 
but are more changeable than covering agreements, while in this 
respect the full agreements occupy an intermediate position. 
This is clearly shown by the age of the agreements (the period 
between the date they came into operation and the date selected 
for the record). The average age of the agreements in force at 


| 100.0 100.0 
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the end of 1929, weighted by the number of persons covered, 
was as follows: full agreements, 16 months; covering agree- 
ments, 24 months ; wage agreements, 9 months. 

The method of conclusion is discussed in great detail in 
the statistics of the General Federation of Trade Unions. The 
results of the enquiry for the end of 1929 show that in this 
respect methods of conciliation and arbitration and State inter- 
vention are incomparably more important than strikes and 
lockouts. The present state of the relations between employers 
and workers in Germany may be described as that of armed 
peace. Both sides are preparing for struggle and at times 
deliberately draw attention to their preparedness, but in spite of 
tension in social relations, strikes are rare. The percentage 
distribution of the workers covered, according to the circum- 
stances in which the agreement was concluded, i.e. with or 
without a stoppage of work, was as follows: 


Circumstances of conclusion 


Without a stoppage of work x ‘ 
After a strike 0.7 1.6 4.4 
After a lockout 


Out of the total of close on 10,000 agreements recorded, 
only 31 were concluded after a lockout, namely, 5 full agree- 
ments for 2,333 persons, 6 covering agreements for 44,715 per- 
sons, and 20 wage agreements for 331,926 persons. 

In contrast to these comparatively low figures are the strik- 
ingly high figures for conciliation and arbitration. Here the 
Statistics do not stop short at the simple criterion, “ through the 
intervention of a third party”, approved by the Third Confer- 
ence of Labour Statisticians. On the contrary, an attempt is 
made to find out who the “ third party ”’ was in each case, and 
what form the intervention took. The results of this enquiry 
are impressive, even though they in fact only confirm what had 
long been known to all who had studied German social relations, 
namely, that direct negotiations still predominate in the con- 
clusion of full and covering agreements, while for wage agree- 
ments conciliation or arbitration before a body set up by the 
agreement, or an official body, has come to be the normal 
procedure. The percentage distribution of the workers covered, 


Full Covering Wage 
ee agreements agreements agreements 
Total 100.0 100.0 100.0 ; 
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agreement, was as follows : 


Procedure 
Direct negotiations 


Conciliation by an agreed body 


Official conciliation 


Total 


Full 


agreements 


61.8 
4.3 
33.9 


Covering 
agreements 


61.6 
4.6 
33.8 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Wage 
agreements 


The conciliation authority set up by the agreement intervenes 
almost automatically in the negotiations, so that it is impossible 
to determine at whose request the conciliation procedure was 
opened. For official conciliation, it is found that workers apply 
to the conciliation authorities more often than employers, 
although the latter sometimes consider consultation of these 
authorities to be the best way of settling a dispute. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM OFFICIAL 
CONCILIATION, BY ORIGIN OF THE PROCEDURE 


Full agreements Covering agreements 


Workers 
covered 


Origin 
of conciliation 
procedure 


Workers 
covered 


Per 
cent. 


62.0' 981 


11.2| 180 
| 


Per 


Number 


Number 


445,102 1,699,170 


213,555 308,185 
parties or offi- 


cial initiative 924,265 


26.8 113 


2,788 734,560 


100.0 1,274 4,138,459 
= 


2,741,915 


Total 661,445 


Some of the cases brought before the conciliation authorities, 
whether official or set up by the agreement, are settled by agree- 
ment between the parties, but the more important disputes have 
as a rule to be settled by an arbitration award. The number of 
agreements resulting from arbitration awards was as follows: 


Workers covered 


565,471 
2,210,710 
4,853,992 


Number 


191 
363 
1,067 


Type of agreement 


Full agreements 
Covering agreements 


Wage agreements 


27.6 
20.5 
51.9 
4 
Wage agreements 
Workers 
i 
Workers’ re- | | 
t quest 276 2,480,583 | 60.0! 
Employers’ | 
| 788,611 | 17.7 
228 
hoo) sos — 100. 
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In other words, for more than half the workers whose wage 
conditions are regulated by agreements, this is the result of an 
arbitration award. 

In the smaller disputes, the award is usually accepted by 
both parties, but in the more important disputes the differences 
are as a rule too great for any award to bridge them. In such 
a case, the award given by the conciliation authority (which, 
under German law, is regarded merely as a recommendation to 
the parties) is often rejected by one or both of the parties. 


DISTRIBUTION OF AGREEMENTS RESULTING FROM OFFICIAL ARBITRATION 
AWARDS, BY PARTIES ACCEPTING THE AWARDS 


Agreements Workers covered 


Parties accepting 
the award 


Per cent. Number Per cent. 


Full agreements 


Both parties 66.1 325,693 
Workers only 30.7 179,399 
Employers only 2.7 18,809 
Neither party 0.5 35,200 


Total 100.0 559,101 


Covering agreements 


Both parties 62.8 768,861 


Workers only 
Employers only 
Neither party 


Total 


Both parties 
Workers only 
Employers only 
Neither party 

Total 


25.3 


1.2 


241,112 
660,918 
263,642 


1,934,533 


agreements 


1,229,113 
993,983 
207,404 

1,053,327 


3,483,827 


If one party rejects the award, and the other accepts it, the 
latter usually opens the procedure for having the award declared 
binding by requesting the competent authorities to issue an 
order giving the award the force of a collective agreement. The 
results of this procedure for the agreements in force at the end 
of 1929 were as follows : 
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Awards accepted 
& between the parties 


Num- Workers Num- Workers 
ber covered ber covered 
Full agreements 65 229,053 18 4,355 
Covering agreements 68 1,103,994 65 115,328 
Wage agreements 181 2,003,600 152 298,713 


Type of agreement 


These figures show the extent of the much-discussed “ com- 
pulsory agreements” in Germany: about one worker in five is 
paid wages at a rate that is not the resuli of agreement, but has 
been fixed by the State. * 


The statistics quoted here are only a small sample extracted 
from the results of the recent enquiry made by the General 
Federation of Trade Unions. It was not possible to go into 
details, as the object was merely to show by a few examples 
how statistics of collective agreements may be compiled with the 
simplest material by the bodies most closely concerned in col- 
lective bargaining, and what problems arise in the process. 
It is hardly necessary to point out that the Federation’s statistics 
_in their new form are still in their infancy, and that only the 
first part of the task has been attacked. With their extension 
in the near future, the foundation will be laid for that unifica- 
tion of the more important branches of labour statistics, the 
need for which is hardly disputed by labour statisticians, and 
the pursuit of which presents official statistical authorities with 
innumerable and almost insurmountable difficulties. 


1 The field covered by collective agreements that have been declared generally 
binding—another, and no doubt salutary form of State regulation of wages— 
is even larger (see above, p. 516, footnote*) .But these are not “ compulsory agree- 
ments ”’ in the ordinary sense, as their contents are based on free agreement between 
the parties, or an award accepted by them, and the State authorities merely order 
their application to other undertakings as well. 

For a description of the whole procedure, cf. International Labour Review, 
Vol. XII, No. 4, Oct. 1925 : “ The Compulsory Adjustment of Industrial Disputes 
in Germany ”, by Dr. Fritz SiTzLer. 
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REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Slavery and Forced Labour in Liberia 


The report of the International Commission of Enquiry into the 
existence of slavery and forced labour in the Republic of Liberia has 
recently been issued by the League of Nations.1_ This Commission 
was composed of three members, of whom one, Dr. Cuthbert Christy, 
was appointed by the Council of the League of Nations, one, 
Dr. Charles S. Johnson, by the United States Government, and one, 
the Hon. Arthur Barclay, by the Liberian Government. The proposals 
for the appointment of the Commission and for its composition were 
made by the Liberian Government, and the Commission was formally 
constituted by the President of the Liberian Republic at Monrovia 
on 7 April 1930. Sittings were held at Monrovia and in the interior, 
and the Commission’s work of investigation concluded on 8 August 
1930. The report was signed at Monrovia by all the members of the 
Commission on 8 September 1930. 

A copy of the report of the Commission was forwarded to the 
Secretary-General of the League of Nations by the Permanent Dele- 
gate of the Republic of Liberia accredited to the League of Nations, 
accompanied by a letter dated 15 December 1930. In this letter, 
after summarising the conclusions reached by the Commission, the 
Permanent Delegate explained that the following reforms had already 
been undertaken by the Liberian Government : 

(1) Recasting of native policy, complete reorganisation of the interior 
with the aid of foreign specialists. 

(2) Introduction of the policy of “the open door”, abolition 
of the barriers between the civilised and uncivilised citizens, institu- 
tion of complete freedom of trade. 

(3) Request to the United States Government to appoint two 
special commissioners to aid in reorganising the administration of 
the interior. 

(4) Abolition and prohibition under severe penalties of all forms 
of domestic slavery. 

(5) Abolition and prohibition under severe penalties of the pawn 
system. 

(6) Abolition and prohibition under severe penalties of the system 
of shipping labour abroad. 

(7) Introduction of health measures. 


2 LEAGUE OF NATIONS. INTERNATIONAL COMMISSION OF ENQUIRY IN LIBERIA- 
Communication by the Government of Liberia dated December 15th, 1930, transmit- 
ing the Commission’s Report. 180 pp. Geneva, 1980. 
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The Permanent Delegate added that the Liberian Government 
was engaged in devising a plan for giving effect to the other recom- 
mendations and suggestions made by the Commission, and that it 
was firmly resolved: “(a) to take account, as far as possible, of all 
the recommendations and suggestions of the International Commis- 
sion of Enquiry ; (b) to make every effort to stamp out every vestige 
of domestic slavery, the pawn system, and forced labour, except 
for public works allowed by the Convention abolishing forced labour 
adopted by the International Labour Conference in 1980; (c) to take 
steps to promote the intellectual, moral, social and economic develop- 
ment of the country.” : 

The following is a summary of the report of the International 
Commission of Enquiry. 


THE Commiss1on’s TERMS OF REFERENCE 


The constitution of the Commission by the President of the 
Liberian Republic on 7 April 1930 empowered it to ascertain : 


“(a) Whether slavery as defined in the Anti-Slavery Convention 
in fact exists in the Republic. 

“(b) Whether this system is participated in or encouraged by the 
Government of the Republic. 

™ “(c) Whether and what leading citizens of the country participate 
therein. 

“(d) To what extent compulsory labour exists as a factor in the 
social and industrial economy of the State, either for public or private 
purposes, and, if it does exist, in what manner it has been recruited and 
employed whether for public or private purposes. _ 

“(e) Whether shipment of contract labourers to Fernando Po 
under the terms of arrangement with Spain, or shipment of such 
labourers to the Congo or any other foreign parts is associated with 
slavery, and whether the method employed in recruiting such labourers 
carries any compulsion. 

“(#) Whether the labour employed for private purposes on privately 
owned or leased plantations is recruited by voluntary enlistments or 
is forcibly impressed for this service by the Liberian Government or 
by its authority. 
Be “(g) Whether the Liberian Government has at any time given 
sanction or ——— to the recruiting of labour with the aid and assis- 
tance of the Liberian Frontier Force or other persons holding official 

itions or in Government employ, or private individuals have been 
implicated in such recruiting with or without Government’s approval.” 


The report is divided into two parts: (a) Slavery and analogous 
practices, and (b) Forced labour for public and private purposes. 
These divisions have been followed in this summary. - 


SLAVERY AND ANALOGOUS PRACTICES 


The Commission prefaces this part of its report with the follow- 
ing observations on the nature of slavery : 
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“The definition of slavery as formulated by the Anti-Slavery 
Convention admittedly avoids detailed description for a compre-: 
hensive formula. In its present form it leaves little room for dis- 
tinguishing between degrees of restrictive freedom, a circumstance 
common in Africa, and as between various tribes in Liberia. The 
difference has great importance to the present enquiry for the reason 
that it becomes extremely tedious to distinguish certain forms of 
restrictive freedom in the European sense, from phases of charac- 
teristic social systems in Africa. The status in which ‘any or all of 
the powers attaching to the right of ownership are exercised ’, becomes, 
thus, as a definition against which to make judgment in a given con- 
dition in Liberia, too inadequate in one sense and too comprehensive 
in another. Powers attaching to the right of ownership, for example, 
ate as much involved in customary recognition of the authority of 
the chiefs, and of native marriage, as in adoption or in milder forms 
of domestic slavery generally. The concept of slavery most common 
in the literature of abolition is that of an institution, involving a 
commercialised traffic, slave raiding, transfer by sale, inheritance or 
gift, and characterised by exercise of all rights of ownership. The 
fact, however, that forms of domestic and predial slavery, and even 
compulsory labour, are associated with the definition and with the 
discussions of slavery tends to confirm the importance given by the 
Convention to these forms of slavery in status while calling them 
at times by other names. For, whereas slavery in its most rigid aspect 
with inhuman methods of capture and trade is admittedly tending to 
disappear in Africa, as between certain forms of domestic slavery as 
practised by some tribes and compulsory labour as a sequel to more 
civilised measures of direct exploitation, the grosser features are 
more often now to be found attached to the latter. But here, however, 
the temporal feature is not noted in the definition. It becomes a 
question whether raiding, capture and exchange for money according 
to the will of the master, and constituting a condition exactly analogous 
to slave raiding, slave dealing and slave trading, but usuully for a 
limited period, rather than for the life time of the subject, are to be 
classed with domestic slavery as practised among tribes, which, in 
its present commonest forms, does not appear to be as inhumanely 
exacting. There is the further question whether practices restrictive 
of the liberty of persons and analogous to slavery, which are apparently 
temporary but tend to become permanent in practice, from lack of 
power of legal redress on the part of the person involved, are reasonably 
to be viewed as slavery proper. 


“The Rapporteur of the Assembly Committee responsible for the 
drafting of the Convention has explained that reference to domestic 
slavery and similar conditions are omitted because it was believed 
that such conditions came within the definition of slavery contained 
in the first Article and that no further publication of them in expressed 
terms was necessary. This applies not only to domestic slavery but 
to all those conditions mentioned by the Temporary Slavery Com- 
mission, i.e. debt slavery, enslaving of persons disguised as payment 
of dues, etc. 
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“The Attorney General of Liberia has recently had occasion to 
classify a specific set of acts as slave trading. On the occasion of a 
reported raiding of villages and forcible capture of natives in the 
interior of Sinoe County for shipment out of the country, he gave 
instructions that the ‘ persons endeavouring to coerce labourers must 
be apprehended and prosecuted for slave trading, and that labourers 
forcibly detained and deprived of their liberty must be released upon 
a writ of habeas corpus ’.” 

The Commission accordingly decided to use the following divisions 
in dealing with slavery : 

“A. Common Slavery. 

“1. Oppressive forms of slavery involving a commercialised 
traffic, and transfer of slaves and their offspring by sale, gift 
or inheritance. 

“2. Domestic slavery as practised inter-tribally and 

4 intra-tribally in Liberia, involving full proprietary rights, and 
4 related to the social system of tribes involved. 

“3. Pawning. 

Af “'B. Oppressive practices restrictive of the freedom of persons, 
‘ constituting conditions analogous to slavery and tending to acquire 


the status of common or classic slavery.” 


A. Common Slavery 


1. Classic Slavery. 


The Commission found that “classic slavery carrying the idea 
of slave markets and slave dealers no longer exists as such in the 
Republic of Liberia.” 


2. Domestic Slavery. 


The Commission found that “slavery as defined by the (1926) 
Anti-Slavery Convention does exist in so far as inter- and intra- 
tribal domestic slavery exists.” 

“Domestic slavery is discouraged by the Government in that 
any slave who appeals to the courts for release may be granted his 
freedom on a writ of habeas corpus or upon direct proceedings against 
his master or owner. Evidence before the Commission showed that 
in some cases domestic slaves have obtained their freedom upon 
evidence of ill-treatment. 


8. Pawning. 


The Commission found that “ pawning is also recognised in the 
social economy of the Republic.” 

Pawning is an arrangement by which in return for money a human 
being, usually a child relative, may be given in servitude for an 
indefinite period, without compensation to the person held. The 
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Commission found that pawning was recognised by the Government 
as a native custom. Evidence was given of cases of wives and children 
being pawned to pay fines imposed for failure to perform duties 
connected with compulsory labour on roads. Examining the relation 
of the pawning system as practised in Liberia with the Slavery Con- 
vention’s definition of slavery, the Commission reached the follow- 
ing conclusions : 

“(1) The person pawned cannot be redeemed except through 


the intermediation of a third party. 

“(2) All the labour of the person pawned belongs to the holder 
of the pawn. 

“(8) The duration of the contract is indefinite. 

“(4) In practice it is impossible for a person pawned to redeem 

imself. 

“(5) The only distinction between pawning and slave dealing, 
in the view of the Government itself, is the passing of a token. 

“(6) Holders may have female pawns to wife. 

“(7) The price of a pawn is the price of a slave. 

“(8) Ifa pawn run away or die the holder is entitled to the money 
given for him, or the replacing of the pawn. 

“(9) A pawn may be repawned by the holder. 

“(10) If a woman in pawn is taken to wife by any other than 
the holder of the pawn such holder is entitled to compensation of £3.” 


The Commission further found that “there has been no evidence 
that leading citizens of the country participate in domestic slavery, 
but there is evidence that some Americo-Liberians take natives as 
pawns, and in some instances have criminally abused the system 
for personal ends by taking women as pawns and using them to 
attract male labourers to their land.” 


B. Conditions Analogous to Slavery 


Shipment of Contract Labourers. 


Liberian labour has been for many years employed in the Spanish 
island of Fernando Po. In connection with the recruiting of boys for 
shipment to Fernando Po, the Commission examined incidents which 
took place in 1927, 1928 and 1929 and found that there had been 
deprivation of liberty by physical violence, involving capture and 
flogging, and indirect compulsion by excessive fines upon chiefs, 
intimidation, bribery, extortion, the creating or reviving of old tribal 
differences, together with the exploitation of intimate phases of 
tribal custom. In some cases high officials of the Republic were 
implicated, including Vice-President Yancy. In other cases the 
central Government intervened to prevent the worst abuses. 


One of the latest cases reported by the Commission is the following : 
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“ Kuia, a Grebo native from Biabo (Maryland County), arriving 
in Monrovia from Fernando Po during the sitting of the Commission 
(July 1930) appeared and under oath testified that in March 1929, 
soldiers came to his town Suke, under Paramount Chief Kassa, at 
night, knocking at doors and capturing and tying all men and women 
occupants. The town was terrorised. Many of the men escaped to 
the bush, but were spirited back when they learned that their wives 
were being held. They were then marched to Cape Palmas, without 
food or adequate clothing and delivered to Mr. Yancy. They were 
told that if they tried to escape their town would be burned. Mr. Yancy 
placed a large number of them in a big house where they awaited the 
arrival of the steamer.” 


The witness, after he had worked in Fernando Po for fourteen 
months, brought back a slip for payment of £1 12s. 3d. 

Liberian dissatisfaction with the conditions of employment in 
Fernando Po led in 1914 to a Convention between the Spanish and 
Liberian Governments by which an attempt was made to protect 
the labourers against the common abuses. The Convention came 
to an end in 1927. Pending negotiations for its renewal, an agreement 
was reached between the Syndicato Agricola de Guinea and a group 
of Liberian citizens who were to act as recruiting agents. This agree- 
ment is summarised by the Commission as follows : 


“Under the indenture of agreement the Syndicate promised to 
pay the recruiting agents for 3,000 labourers £9 each, provide trans- 
portation, a bonus of £1,000 for each 1,500 boys, and to cause a 
Spanish steamer to call at the ports of Greenville and Harper to 
receive the boys. The recruiting agents were to pay from the £9 
(about $45.00) the following: headmoney, $4.00; taxes, $2.50; 
advances (an arbitrary sum cited in the testimony as being some- 
times between 2 and 6 shillings and on one occasion £1) and food, 
an amount of rice issued as a rule through the trading stores, and 
depending upon the arrival of the steamer after the delivery of the 
boys in the port.” 

Under the agreement 2,431 boys were shipped between April 
1928 and 31 December 1929, and the Commission considered there 
was evidence to suggest that shipments took place during 1930. 

Mention is also made by the Commission of an instance of kidnap- 
ping of labourers to work at Libreville in the French Congo. 

The general conclusion reached by the Commission on this subject 
of recruiting was that “a large proportion of the contract labourers 
shipped to Fernando Po and French Gabun from the southern counties 
of Liberia have been recruited under conditions of criminal compulsion 
scarcely distinguishable from slave raiding and slave trading, and 
frequently by misrepresenting the destination.”” The Commission 
also found that “ Vice-President Yancy and other high officials of the 
Liberian Government, as well as County Superintendents and District 
Commissioners have given their sanction for the compulsory recruit- 
ment of labour for road construction, for shipment abroad and other 
work, by the aid and assistance of the Liberian Frontier Force ; and 
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have condoned the utilisation of this force for purposes of physical 
compulsion on road construction, for the intimidation of villagers, 
for the humiliation and degradation of chiefs, for the imprisonment of 
inhabitants, and for the convoying of gangs of captured natives to 
the coast, there guarding them till the time of shipment.” 


Complaints concerning Deferred Pay. 


The rate of pay offered labourers in Fernando Po is £1 10s. a 
month and food. Half is paid in Fernando Po, the other half withheld 
for payment on return to Liberia. Complaints were received by the 
Commission from returned men that the money paid was short or 
that they received none at all. Questioned on this point, the Spanish 
Vice-Consul, a Liberian, said that no deductions were made in his 
office. No records of payments made were kept, however, and he 
could not undertake to make out any such lists. A pay sheet was 
sent with the men and was usually returned to Fernando Po when 
the money had been paid. 

The Commission reported in this connection that returning boys 
having slips for payment were rarely able to read and were accustomed 
to go promptly for payment, retaining no slip upon which a check 
could be made. In the case of deck labourers and Gold Coast workers 
payment was usually made through the Labour Bureau, and, although 
alleged customs irregularities appeared to reduce the earnings, some 
official record of the pay transactions was kept. Pay difficulties also 
seem to have been experienced with the labour supplied to the French 
Congo ; in one case a returned labourer from Libreville alleged that, 
instead of £22 owing to him, he was paid £1 by Vice-President Yancy. 


Forcep AND CompuLsory LABOUR 


In their opening remarks concerning this part of the report the 
Commissioners refer to the discussion of the question of forced or 
compulsory labour in 1929 at the International Labour Conference. 
They then proceed to make the following observation : 


“Colonies and dependencies in tropical Africa, striving to develop 
their natural resources, and recognising that this can be done only 
with the assistance of indigenous native effort efficiently guided, are 
thus faced with the problem of proper balance between the need of 
these resources and the welfare of the peoples upon whom they must 
depend. As a result, policies have varied with the States and Depen- 
dencies involved. Even within the same administration opinions 
have differed in proportion to the extent of knowledge possessed of 
tribal customs. 

“Throughout recent discussions on forced labour in the more 
advanced administrations in tropical Africa, certain principles are 


1 The fiaal text of the Draft Convertion concerning forced or compulsory 
labour was adopted by the Conference in June 193), i.e. at the time the Commis- 
sion was actually engaged on its investigations, and was not in their possession. 
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outstanding, based upon the view that an important ultimate effect 
of forced labour is to discourage voluntary effort, destroying the 
incentive to ownership, thus defeating its real aim ; and, quite apart 
from the rights of natives to freedom from external and arbitrary 
exactions in which their own welfare is secondary, administrations 
are now giving attention to the nature of the work itself for which 
compulsion seems to be required, the question of when compulsion is 
justified, and the measure of it which is justifiable. 

“And while it is realised that in tropical African States and 
Dependencies where advanced and backward cultures are in contact 
there is a certain educative advantage in compulsory labour ; it is, 
at the same time, recognised that these ends are defeated and may 
degenerate into conditions analogous to slavery, if unguided by strict 
policies of just and considerate treatment. Important among these 
policies and principles are the following : 


“(a) The work should be of a public character in which general 
community benefit can be recognised. 

“(b) It must be essential. (Some views have limited occasions 
for the use of compulsion only to sudden crises and emergencies.) 

“(c) There should be a stipulated period during the year in 
which such work is wholly inadmissible, such as the agricultural 
months. 

“(d) It must not involve the native workers’ travelling long 
distances to work, or having to remain away from their homes for 
a long period. 

“(e) Attention must be given to the proper housing and feeding 
of the workers. 

“(f) The use of women and children should be discouraged, except 
upon that work which is designated according to custom as women’s 
work. 

“(g) Where recruiting is done though native chiefs there must 
be strict circumspection in the supervision of it. 

“(h) The labour in all cases must be paid. 
“(i) Fines must be strictly accounted for.” 


A. Forced Labour for Public Purposes 


Road Construction. 


Since 1923 an ambitious programme of road construction had 
been attempted in Liberia. The Commission recognised the necessity 
of road construction, but pointed out that the main programme had 
been evolved ahead of any preparatory survey of the country, or of 
its population or resources, and set into operation without expert 
road engineers. Moreover, all road work had before 1923 become 
extremely unpopular with the natives, owing to the construction 
being in the hands of the War Department, and the unpopularity 
was not materially diminished after the work was taken over by the 
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Public Works Department in 1926. “To-day it seems to have become 
almost the chief grievance in some parts of the country and a very 
serious one. ” 

The Commission found that the policy and practice regarding 
the execution of this programme varied in different parts of the 
country. The Government appeared to place emphasis on consent 
being given by the chiefs for the undertaking of the work. But the 
Commission felt this emphasis misplaced, in view of the inherent 
danger of abuse by the chiefs or by the officials obtaining the consent 
of the chiefs, and in view of the necessity for the humane and just 
handling of the labour impressed. 

The chief complaints which reached the Commission were that 
the labour was not paid, the labourers were required to provide their 
own food and tools, the road quotas demanded from the separate 
villages were excessive and inequitable, fines were imposed for trivial 
offences, the labourers were ill-treated, and intimidation and extortion 
practised against the chiefs. 

According to the Commission, “although the weekly imposts of 
labour keep several thousands of natives on the road in successive 
gangs for nine months of the year, there is no pay for road labourers 
on any of the roads in the country ”’, except that a paid force of 
from 150 to 250 men was maintained for special work. On one or 
two occasions money presents were given to the chiefs by the Presi- 
dent, at one time over 1,000 dollars being so distributed. 

For the first four or five years of the road programme the Govern- 
ment provided no tools. Then men were required to bring their own, 
or use sticks and improvised baskets made of leaves. More recently 
certain special tools have been purchased. 

Complaints were frequent in the testimony before the Commission, 
that although the natives, received neither pay nor food they had 
actually to spend money to purchase tools, food, ete. This was felt 
specially keenly by town chiefs, who were most frequently made 
responsible for the tools as well as the men, and who asserted that 
often they had to pawn their children to pay their debts. 

As regards the requisitioning of forced labour, the Commission 
points out that the selection of drafts of labour from village com- 
munities without creating discontent is always a matter of consider- 
able difficulty. Discontent was frequently expressed on this head. 
In some parts of the country, where drafts were employed from 
Monday to Saturday, the quota was so arranged that men, after 
completing a week’s road service, might not be called upon for about 
a month and that in eight working months each man performed 
about two months’ work. However, “if the quota is too large, the 
men may have to turn out every other week and do four months’ 
work in the year. ... As the District Commissioner possesses no 
safe means of estimating the right quota from each village, he increases 
his demands for more until he is far beyond the limit often without 
knowing it. The villagers then become loaded with fines, have no 
time to devote to cultivation, and thus are unable to find the money 
to free themselves.” 
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Resentment was expressed to the Commission over the frequency 
and excessive amount of fines imposed for such offences as late arrival, 
absence, insufficient quotas, lack of tools and uncompleted tasks, 
neither the workers nor the town chiefs having any resources to 
draw upon in payment of the fines except their village funds and 
s. Conflicting evidence was given the Commission as to the 
destination of the fines paid. the Secretary of Public Works believing 
that the chiefs appropriated the fines, and one of the road overseers 
testifying that he paid fines to the Department of the Interior. 

As regards the allegations of ill-treatment, the Commissioners 
remark that, “whereas there have been occasions for impressing 
labour in the development of many of the African Dependencies and 
Colonies, a foremost and inviolable principle, as justifying in any 
sense its use, has been the considerate and humane treatment of this 
labour. The reiterated complaints of labourers before the Commission, 
both in its formal sessions in Monrovia, and in parts of the interior, 
have convinced the Commissioners, after allowance for the exag- 
erated importance frequently given to personal feelings of grievance, 
that their statements have some validity.... At Kakata they 
exhibited the whips and sticks and scars, and in a mood, not of 
rebellion or vindictiveness, but of despair and appeal.” The Com- 
missioners further observe that “these complaints, despite the 
character of the punishment, are more vehement when there is a 
feeling of the injustice of the punishment ”, and that complaints of 
ill-treatment “almost invariably appear in combination with the 
statement of lack of pay, and it is not improbable that there would 
have occurred no such desperation as brought many of them before 
the Commission, if, even without pay, they had received considerate 
treatment.” 

“All road officials and the President of Liberia himself have 
expressed the view that the workers were well treated, contented 
and even happy... . 

“The President observed before the Commission that he had 
personally inspected the Kakata road under construction several 
times weekly, and would ask the men if they had any complaints 
to make and was told that they had none. Much apparently escaped 
the attention of all but the junior officials of the Government.” 

The Commission found ample testimony to prove that there had 
been intimidation and suppression. “The disquieting point in con- 
nection with the matter is that the chiefs, through whose influence 
any form of beneficial government must be organised, are just as 
liable to be arrested at a moment’s notice, tied up or treated with 
intolerable indignity, and dragged off to the District Commissioner, 
where they may be held in the guard room, beaten, or thrown 
ignominiously into prison, or they may be threatened with death at 
the hands of soldiers in the bush... . 

“The contact between natives and irresponsible Government 


officials has provided opportunity for shameful excess of abuse and 


exploitation. Chiefs have been abased in the presence of their people, 
fined, flogged, and subjected to torture.” 
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Public Buildings. 


' The Commission found that large gangs of natives, supplied by 
the chiefs at the orders of the County Superintendents and District 
Commissioners, were employed to build and maintain the civil admin- 
istrators’ quarters and military barracks, the soldiers in the latter 
case acting merely as labour hustlers. Evidence is given in the report 
of the use of compulsory unpaid male and female labour, and that 
labourers were flogged and their women, who are required for special 
daubing work, grievously ill-treated during these operations. 


Porterage. 


Porterage for payment, whether commercial or private, is stated 
to be practically unknown in Liberia. In the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, this is a result of the Government’s policy of restricting travel 
in the interior. As regards compulsory porterage for Government 
officials, the Commissioners remark that “the number of carriers 
allowed for Government officials has recently been increased, and is 
now on a very liberal scale because it is the fashion as in many other 
parts of the West Coast for every official or prominent individual 
to be carried in a hammock, a survival, perhaps, of earlier days when 
chiefs were big men and never moved without a display of pomp 
and power. The toting of hammocks is a source of annoyance to 
chiefs and people ; the former because they are liable to be called 
upon at a minute’s notice for a number of men for hammock toting, 
and the latter because this work is particularly arduous, and never 
paid for, and the ‘boys’ are ill-treated and driven on the road. They 
know that in other West African regions hammock men are invariably 
paid at a much higher rate than the ordinary porters. Moreover, 
Equatorial West African pathways, owing to the heavy rains, are 
often waterworn to such an extent as to be dangerous, and Liberian 
hinterland paths seem worse in this respect than elsewhere. To make 
matters worse, the chief has usually no guarantee that the person 
travelling with a hammock is an official and entitled to the men, 
but since practically the only persons moving about are officials and 
only officials are Americo-Liberians, he is obliged to find the men 
and not infrequently to make up the number with women.” 


B. Forced Labour for Private Purposes 


The Commission emphasised the change of opinion which had 
taken place in regard to forced labour for private employers during 
the last twenty years. “Colonial policies in those days largely hinged 
upon ways and means of encouraging planting and other ventures, 
and of exploiting the native for the benefit of the employer, whose 
chief aim was to make money and leave the country with it. The 
administration found itself continually assailed with the ery, ‘ Make 
the native work on our farms’. Cases of abuse and ill-treatment 
accumulated to such an extent and the Government became so 
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frequently involved that the whole policy had to be studied afresh 
and revised. Then came the realisation of the vital fact that Euro- 
peans could not themselves settle permanently in and colonise tropical 
Africa, even at considerable altitudes ; nor could they succeed at all 
in any undertaking or the development of the interior, without the 
willing co-operation of the native population. First consideration 
was therefore given to the education and advancement of the abori- 
gines, and the policy of Government assistance to the private employer 
was abandoned for good and all. The many thriving dependencies 
where previously were struggling ‘ colonies’ testify to the rectitude 
and permanency of this latter-day policy.” 


Private Farms. 


The Commission found that most of the higher Government offi- 
cials developed rice farms or coffee or rubber plantations, and pointed 
out that the temptation was strong to make use of unpaid forced 
labour in a manner indistinguishable, to the native at least, from 
Government work. Many of the men who came forward to give their 
experiences had worked on such estates and seemed to look upon it 
as Government work and expected no pay. Evidence was given of the 
diversion to private plantations of labour called up for public works. 


The Firestone Plantation Company. 


This Company is the only large private enterprise in Liberia. 
Under the terms of its agreement with the Government there was 
conceded to it, on a 99 years’ lease, one million acres, or any lesser 
area, to be selected from time to time during the period. The agreement 
further provided, inter alia, that the Government should give support 
and assistance in securing and maintaining an adequate labour supply. 
It was also agreed that the Government should regulate the labour 
supply officially. The instrument intended to be used for this purpose 
was a Labour Bureau under the Department of the Interior which 
had been in existence since 1912 ; it did not, however, begin to operate 
until 1926. Its machinery consisted of labour agents to be appointed 
by the President ; fees, not deductable from wages, were to be paid by 
each employer engaging a labourer, and fees were to be paid to chiefs 
and headmen. 

In the same year, however, the Company offered a “ supplementary 
interpretation ”’ of the article of agreement dealing with the labour 
supply. It stipulated that the Company might employ any labourers 
which it might recruit or who presented themselves to the Commany 
for employment, without the labourers being first required to obtain 
the permission of or be registered by the Government. It further 
offered that the labour should be free to bargaii for its terms and 
conditions of employment with the company and sever its employment 
at its will and convenience. “ We desire to point out to the Govern- 
ment ”, the memorandum stated, “that the success of our develop- 
ment in Liberia is largely dependent upon the organisation of a per- 
manent and contented labour force. This can only be done through 
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free and unrestricted employment and upon terms and conditions 
which are agreeable to the labourers themselves.” The Company, 
however, offered that whenever the Governement secured labour 
for it at its own request the Company would pay one cent to the Govern- 
ment, one-half cent to the Paramount Chief and one-half cent to the 
Chief for each day’s work performed by each of the men so supplied. 

Under this arrangement some 10 per cent. of the labour was 
supplied through the Labour Bureau in 1927, the remainder being 
voluntary or recruited by the Company. After four months, however, 
the arrangement was cancelled and restrictions were placed by the 
Government upon the number of labourers who might be employed 
from each of the interior districts, since otherwise the Company-paid 
employment might attract labourers required for unpaid labour on 
roads or for porterage. A serious result of this new policy was a shift- 
ing of direct control from the Labour Bureau to the remote District 
Commissioners, who required a fee of one-half cent per man per day 
employed. Natives appear to have been prevented from going to the 
plantations of their own accord, and others or even the same natives 
sent compulsorily by the Commissioners, the difference to them being 
that they were paid if arriving as volunteers, whereas allegations 
were made that the officials alone benefited when the natives were 
supplied. 

The Commission devoted some attention to the question of pay- 
ment. The inspection of the payrolls of the Company convinced the 
Commission that each labourer each month received his wages into 
his own hands. Hut taxes paid to the Government and fees paid to the 
Government and to the chiefs were not deducted from the labourer’s 
pay. Yet the labourers frequently asserted that when recruited they 
were not paid. Among the causes for this assertion found by the 
Commission were the practice, at one time, of entrusting the clearing 
of land to contractors who did not pay the labourers, failure of labour- 
ers to earn full wages owing to excessive tasks, and temporary systems 
under which deductions were made for food supplied. 

The following passages of the report may be quoted as summarising 
the Commission’s general findings with regard to the Company’s 
operations : 

“ The precipitous character of the Company’s pioneering operations 
in Liberia, the unfamiliarity of its employees with African conditions, 
the unsuitableness of equipment and outfit, and the inexperience in 
the control of primitive labour all created difficulties which it took 
many months to get in front of. Again, the apprehension of the Govern- 
ment over the possible weakening of its influence with the natives, 
and fear of involvement in financial obligations promoted the insti- 
tution of measures which have proved the source of much difficulty 
both to the Company and to the Government. ” 

“The standard rate now for labourers on the plantation is Ls. 
a day ; for more careful types of common labour Is. 6d., and for native 
headmen and overseers from 4s. to 8s. a day, occasionally 10s., de- 
pending upon skill and experience. This is the prevailing wage in 
Liberia and, in fact, in most places on the West Coast. The pay for 
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work as deck. hands on steamers, which is om and limited, ts 
somewhat larger and includes food.” . 

“ There is no evidence that the Company Soucibly i impresses labour 
or consciously employs labour which has been forcibly impressed. 
Contracts are no longer given out to independent contractors, and 
there is no contract arrangement between the Company and the 
labourers who are free to terminate their service at will. Of the men 
housed on the plantations there is no compulsion regarding the number 
of days they shall work during any given month.” 


General Findings in regard to Forced Labour 


The Commission’s conclusions on this subject were as follows : 


“ The Commission finds that forced labour has been made use of in 
Liberia chiefly for motor road construction, for building civil com- 
pounds and military barracks, etc., and for porterage. That this 
labour has been wastefully recruited and used, frequently under 
conditions involving systematic intimidation and ill-treatment on 
the part of Government officials, messengers and Frontier Force 
soldiers. That labour recruited by County Superintendents and 
District Commissioners for public purposes we find in many instances 
has been diverted to private use on the farms and plantations of high 
Government officials and private citizens. That none of this labour 
has been paid, though paid labour may exist on the plantations ; on 
the other hand in Maryland some of it has been made to pay large sums 
to the plantation owners to be released from a term of unpaid and 
unfed labour.” 

“The Commission finds that labour employed for private purposes 
on privately owned plantations has been impressed for this service 
on the authority of high Government officials. That there is no evi- 
dence that the Firestone Plantations Company consciously. employs 
any but voluntary labour on its leased rubber plantations ; but this, 
however, was not always the case when recruiting was subject to 
Government Regulations, over which the Company had little control. 
That all the Company’s labourers are free to terminate their employ- 
ment at will.” 


Suggestions and Recommendations 


The Commission emphasised “the now obvious fact that tropical 
Africa can never be developed . . . without the willing co-operation 
and assistance of the indigenous population. It is now being every- 
where recognised by tropical African administrators that the first 
considerations towards financial competence must include provision 
for the civilisation, education and the gaining of the confidence of 
the native, not for his subjugation and exploitation.” 

In Liberia, the Commission found, there was a deliberate policy 
of seclusion of the native peoples with the object of preventing them 
from realising their powers and limitations and of preventing them 
from asserting themselves against the dominant and colonising race. 
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This policy was translated in the sphere of education into a class 
distinction between the civilised and uncivilised and the discourage- 
ment of the education of the uncivilised, so that a Paramount Chief 
could report to the Commission that he was fined £10 “ for daring to 
utilise the services of a boy who could read and write.” 

In the opinion of the Commission, the situation in Liberia demanded 
urgent and drastic reforms, for not only were the villagers living 
“a harried and half starved existence ” but very large numbers had 
resorted to the alternative of leaving the country. 

In consequence, the Commission recommended a series of adminis- 
trative reforms, the most important of which was the removal of the 
five District Commissioners and their replacement by a higher grade of 
official from Europe or America, who should possess a previous know- 
ledge of native affairs and have some groundings of routine indirect 
administration in the tropics. 

With regard to slavery, the Commission urgently recommended 
that steps be taken to make domestic slavery and pawning illegal as a 
preliminary to total abolition. 

It further recommended that the shipment of labourers to Fer- 
nando Po and elsewhere be discontinued. The traffic has been “ attend- 
ed by cruelty, widespread disorganisation of native social life and loss 
of Government prestige”, and could hardly be “dissociated from 
conditions analogous to slave-raiding and slave-trading.” 

A reorganisation of the Frontier Force was recommended by the 
Commission, which also suggested that the Force should on no account 
be allowed to employ forced labour. Similarly, the abuses connected 
with forced labour are aimed at in the recommendation for the curtail- 
ment of the Government’s road programme. 


Native Problems in Southern Nigeria 


Disturbances took place in December 1929 in the Calabar and 
Owerri Provinces of Southern Nigeria and led to the death of more 
than fifty native women. The causes, as established by Commissions 
appointed by the Nigerian Government, were mainly connected with 
taxation rumours and general methods of native administration. 
Certain of the evidence obtained, however, throws light on social 
problems in primitive communities that have only recently been 
brought under European control. 


PAWNING 


Occasional evidence still occurs of the persistence in West Africa 
of the custom of “ pawning ”’ whereby in exchange for a money loan 
a native pledges his services or those of one of his dependants. Pawning 
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was one of the survivals of slavery found by the International Com- 
mission which investigated conditions in Liberia. ! Signs of its existence 
also appear in the affirmations made before the Aba Commission, 
which was one of the Commissions appointed in Nigeria to examine 
the 1929 disturbances. ? 

One witness, a native man, explaining the reasons for opposition 
to tax, declared that “a lot of men are in bondage, in the hands of 
chiefs. They pawn themselves in order to get 5s. to pay their tax. ” 
Cross-examined, he declared that he was speaking not from public 
rumour but from personal knowledge, and could give the names of 
men who had so pawned themselves. It transpired that the witness 
in question appeared to have been prominent in obstructing the collec- 
tion of taxes. Reference to pawning, however, was made by other 
native witnesses, and Archdeacon Basden, a member of the Legislative 
Council of Nigeria, spoke of the pawning of children to pay debts 
as a complaint put forward by native women. Furthermore, the Com- 
mission was later informed that certain chiefs had been convicted 
of malpractices, one being sentenced for having received a boy as a 

ledge. 
: The conclusion reached by the Commission was that direct evidence 
of any increase in the custom due to taxation was slight, but that the 
complaint was one requiring and receiving the constant vigilance of 
administrative officers. 


KIDNAPPING 
The Commission was informed by a European officer that there 
had been complaints of child-stealing. A police officer, also European, 


stated that following complaints he had come to the conclusion that 
in a certain district children were being stolen for sale. 


MarRRIAGE Customs 


The same police officer alluded to a native custom, which he 
regarded as an indirect form of slavery, by which women pay dowry 
for girls whom they later marry to men. 


Forcep LABOUR FOR CHIEFS 


In the course of the enquiry grievances against the chiefs were 
also mentioned. Apart from complaints of corruption and the mal- 
administration of justice, it was alleged that chiefs sometimes illegally 
impressed labour. One witness declared that “the people’s grievance 
is that during farming time, when they should be ordinarily occupied 


1 See above in this Review: ** Slavery and Forced Labour in Liberia”, 
especially pp. 536-537. 

2 Nicerta : Report of the Aba Commission of Inquiry, 1930. Aba Conn 
of Inquiry. Notes of Evidence. 
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in their farms, they are engaged to do work for chiefs, for which they 
receive no payment ”’. He alleged in particular that men were com- 
pelled to repair the chiefs’ houses and collect material for mat-making, 
and tuat women were also obliged to perform certain services. The 
Notes of Evidence, however, throw doubt on the veracity of this 
witness. 


Forcep Lasour versus TAXATION 


Direct taxation was only introduced in the disturbed areas in 1928. 
Since one of the purposes of this introduction was to abolish the unpaid 
forced labour to which native men were liable on local roads and rivers, 
interesting evidence was forthcoming of the effect of the change on 
native contentment. 

A member of a Native Court regretted the change from forced 
labour to taxation, it being impossible since taxation to obtain obedi- 
ence from the people. “If the roofs of the Court buildings ”, he 
instanced, “are leaking and boys are asked to bring mud to patch 
them, they say they will have nothing to do with it, as they have 
paid tax.” His evidence, however, apparently induced a native to 
come forward with the following statement : “The chiefs who have 
given evidence here have alleged that the taxpayers are annoyed 
because they were taxed. Since poor people started paying tax, they 
are not oppressed as they were before. Formerly, if one mat slipped 
off a Native Court roof, the chiefs would ask for 100 people to come 
and do the repairs. These 100 people would be divided into two, 
and half the people would be employed on private work for the chief. ”” 

Later, another volunteer witness alluded to fines imposed on 
natives by chiefs for alleged failure to perform forced labour, and 
declared that the people “prefer paying tax direct to Government 
to these chiefs bringing all sorts of actions against them. ”’ Still another 
said that under the forced labour system “if a road was required to 
be made and the chief was asked to work on a section of the road, 
he would turn out about 200 people to work on that section, but 
instead of allowing them to do the work he would keep half of them 
and make those work on his farm. ” 

A similar conflict of opinion between natives who were not liable 
to forced labour and natives for whom the choice was between forced 
labour and taxation took place at another hearing. A native woman 
said that “we prefer strong boys being made to work on the roads 
to paying tax.” The Chairman thereupon invited the young men 
present to express their opinion, and a spokesman for them said that, 
while they found the rate of tax heavy, they preferred taxation to 
forced labour. He complained in particular of the exorbitant fines 
imposed by chiefs for often imaginary labour delinquencies. 

European officers before the Commission, explaining why the first 
year’s collection of taxes led to no particular difficulties, stressed 
the fact that it was accompanied by the abolition of forced labour. 
The Commissioner of Police, Owerri Province, stated: “To-day, 
I am firmly convinced, speaking generally, that the great majority 
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of the inhabitants of the Southern Provinces are perfectly content 
to pay a tax equitably levied and equitably collected. I go further 
and say that they are pleased to pay it, since its imposition has released 
them from the irksome provisions of the ‘ Roads and Rivers ’ Ordi- 
nance and all other forms of enforced free labour. ”’ Similarly, one of 
the Commissioners recorded his opinion that the “ removal of the very 
unpopular forced labour” had been one of the chief causes for the 
original success in the imposition of taxation. 


Some Recent Family Budget Enquiries 
in Shanghai 


Economic and social conditions in China are at present passing 
through a stage of transition, and the “ industrial revolution ” which 
is in progress is exerting a far-reaching influence on the standard of 

: life, the needs, and the customs of the working-class population. 

4 Information as to the living conditions of the workers during this 

rapid transformation is thus of particular interest ; this is certainly 

true of the various family budget enquiries that have been under- 
fy taken in the last few years. 

he These enquiries are of two different kinds. The first group is con- 

cerned with conditions in localities and branches of activity that 

have not been materially affected by modern industrialism ; an instance 
is the study of living conditions in Peking by Professor L. K. Tao 
published in 1928.1 The second group, on the contrary, deals with 

3 the living conditions of workers employed in modern factories. Short 

. accounts of four enquiries of the second kind are given below, all of 

: them dealing with workers’ family budgets in Shanghai during the 

years 1927-1930. 

The city of Shanghai is the most important industrial centre in 

China ; the number of factory workers is at present more than 260,000, 

or about a quarter of the total number for the whole country. 


THE ENQUIRY OF THE NATIONAL TARIFF COMMISSION 2 


The former Bureau of Markets (which in May 1929 was amalga- 
. mated with the National Tariff Commission) carried out, in co-opera- 
‘ tion with the Institute of Social Research at Peiping, an enquiry into 


1 L. K. Tao : Livelihood in Peking. An Analysis of the Budgets of Sixty Families. 
Peking, China Foundation for the Promotion of Education and Culture, Social 
Research Department, 1928. 158 + xx pp. (For a notice of this work, cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XTX, No. 1, Jan. 1929, “ Book Notes ”’, p. 147.) 

2 NATIONAL GOVERNMENT OF THE REPUBLIC OF CHINA, MINISTRY OF FINANCE : 
The Cost-of-Living Index Number in Shanghai. Bulletin of the National Tariff 
Commission. Statistical Series No. IV. Shanghai, 1930. 28 pp. 
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the family budgets of 230 families of cotton-mill workers living in 
Jessfield village in the Shanghai area. The enquiry covered the twelve 
months from November 1927 to October 1928. The information was 
obtained by means of monthly household account books. Several 
families gave up keeping the accounts after a few months or even 
less, but the majority kept them for nine months at least. The total a 
number of account books finally obtained was thus 2,023 instead 4 
of 2,760 (230 x 12). The average number of persons per family 
was 4.76. 


Average Monthly Expenditure per Family 


In order to find the average monthly expenditure per family, the 
figures for all the account books for the same month were added 
together, and the result divided by the number of books for that 
month. The average expenditure for the twelve months is the sum 
of the twelve figures so obtained. 

The monthly expenditure was subdivided into five groups ; food, 
clothing, housing, fuel and lighting, and miscellaneous items. Table I 
shows the expenditure on each of these groups as a percentage of the 
total expenditure in each of the twelve months. 


” 


TABLE I. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF EXPENDITURE ON VARIOUS 
GROUPS, AND TOTAL EXPENDITURE PER MONTH, PER FAMILY 


5.4 


Expenditure as percentage of total 
Food | Clothing | Housing | and | Miscel- | (in silver 
| 1927: November 52.4 10.9 6.0 7.3 23.1 35.895 : 
December 57.1 10.8 6.8 7.9 17.3 30.566 : 
1928: January 56.1 9.4 5.2 6.8 22.5 40.132 
February 63.3 2.4 8.1 9.3 16.9 24.588 
March 59.4 5.4 74 8.5 19.4 27.839 
April 57.4 9.8 6.5 8.4 18.0 30.019 
May 56.3 11.1 6.6 77 18.3 31.594 
June 55.8 10.4 6.7 7.0 20.1 31.696 
July 56.2 10.3 6.7 7.1 19.7 31.885 
August 60.3 5.6 7.4 8.0 18.8 28.751 
September 8.7 5.5 7.1 26.1 


Average and total 
' for 12 months 


6.4 7.5 20.6 


Average Annual Expenditure on the Principal Items 


Table II shows the average annual expenditure, on each of the 
principal items, of a family of 4.76 persons, equivalent to 3.78 adult 
males (Atwater scale). The food items enumerated represent 91 per 
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cent. of the total expenditure on food. For clothing the corresponding 
proportion is 61 per cent. ; the items enumerated in this group are 
materials used for making articles of clothing ; it was not possible to 
include the actual articles as they differed so widely. The groups 
“housing ”’ and “ fuel and lighting ” include all the items of expen- 
diture. The “miscellaneous ” group, on the contrary, which covers 
the most varied kinds of expenditure, shows only six of the principal 
items, representing only 18.2 per cent. of the total for the group. 


TABLE Il. AVERAGE ANNUAL EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 
ON THE PRINCIPAL COMMODITIES 


Annual Annual 
expenditure expenditure 
(in silver (in silver 
dollars) dollars) 


Food: 
Rice, white ’ 1.20 
Wheat flour 3.70 
Vermicelli 3.00 
Greens 2.40 
Spinach 
Vegetables, salted 2.50 
Bean buds 5 
Onions 23.40 
Potatoes 
Turnips Housing : 

Beans " Rent (one-flat house) 

Bean curd 

Bean oil J Firewood 

Sauce Coal balls 

White sugar Petroleum 

Salt Matches 

Pork, fresh J 

Beef, fresk . Total 

Fish : fresh 
salted f Miscellaneous items : 

Poultry Cigarettes 

Ducks’ eggs Liquor, “Shao Shing” 

Hens’ eggs 


Total 
Clothing materials : 
Raw cotton 


Grey sheetings 
Grey shirtings 


Average Monthly Expenditure in Different Income Groups 


Table III shows the percentage distribution on the different 
expenditure groups of the average monthly expenditure of families 
in different income groups. 


4 
| 
Commodity 
Soap, laundry 1.40 
198.80 Tooth powder 0.10 
4 Towels 0.60 
| 1.40 Total 14.60 
3.30 
7 4.90 Grand total 290.20 
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TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE MONTHLY 
EXPENDITURE IN DIFFERENT INCOME GROUPS 


Income group (silver dollars) 


50 


Under 
20-29.9 | 30-39.9 | 40-49.9 and over | groups 


| Number of account 


books kept 306 790 403 340 184 2.023 
| Average size of family : 
Equivalent number of 


adult males 2.62 3.04 3.95 4.82 6.27 3.75 


Average monthly ex- 
penditure as percen- | 


| tage of total : 

Food 61.4 58.0 56.9 54.6 53.3 56.6 

| Clothing 5.4 8.2 9.3 10.5 11.4 9.2 

Housing 8.0 7.1 6.9 5.9 5.1 6.5 
Heating and lighting) 9.3 8.0 7.5 6.8 7.1 7.6 
Miscellaneous 15.9 18.7 19.5 22.2 23.0 20.1 


| 
' 


Total monthly expendi- — 
ture (in silver dollars) 20.401 32.820 | 41.410 J 31.877 


THREE Enquiries BY Mr. Fu-an ! 


Mr. Fang Fu-an has recently carried out three family budget 
enquiries in the Shanghai district. One of these enquiries covered 
100 working-class families in the Yangtszepoo quarter ; the second, 
100 families of printing workers employed by the Commercial Press 
Ltd. in Shanghai ; and the third, 85 families of Post Office workers 
in Shanghai. 

The information was collected by interviewing members of the 
families investigated. Numerous difficulties were encountered, espe- 
cially in the Yangtszepoo enquiry. This enquiry was conducted among 
persons attending the Yangtszepoo Social Centre. Most of the members 
of these families were illiterate, and were suspicious of the investigator, } 
as they did not understand the disinterested object of his enquiries. } 
The replies were often vague and sometimes contradictory, and had 
to be checked by questioning several members of the same family 
during visits to the home. This operation took about two months. 
The other two enquiries were carried out more quickly and with less 
difficulty, as many of the individuals concerned could read and write 


1 Fane Fu-an: “ Shanghai Labour ”’, in Chinese Economic Journal, Vol. VII, 
Nos. 2 and 3, Aug. and Sept. 1930. 
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and understood the usefulness of studies relating to the problems of 
the working classes. 


The most important results of these three enquiries are summarised 
below. 


Composition of Families 


Table IV shows the composition of the families covered by each 
of the three enquiries. 


TABLE IV. SIZE OF FAMILIES INVESTIGATED 


Number of persons Number of families 


in family 


Printing workers Post Office workers 


25 
6 
18 
10 
19 
7 
3 
1 


10 or more 


The most usual size of family was thus 4 persons; the general 
average was 4.11 for the families covered by the Yangtszepoo enquiry, 
4.42 for the printing workers’ families, and 5.2 for the Post Office 
workers’ families. 

Tables V, VI and VII show the percentage distribution of the 
various kinds of members of the families investigated, and the per- 
centage distribution of the members by age and sex. 


TABLE V. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION, IN THE FAMILIES INVESTIGATED, 
OF MEMBERS OF DIFFERENT KINDS 


Percentage of each kind of member 
Kind of member 


Yangtszepoo Printing workers | Post Office workers 


Male head of family 14.35 22.4 19.5 
Wife 17.50 17.9 17.5 
Son 33.09 16.3 19.2 
Daughter 9.97 15.4 11.5 
Father — 3.9 3.7 
Mother 0.05 9.9 8.6 
Other relations 25.04 14.2 20.0 


Total 100.00 100.00 100.00 


4 
il 
| 
| | Vengtesepes | 
20 | 16 
18 11 | 
16. | 10 | 
12 11 
11 2 | 
1l | 10 
4 10 | 
4 4 | 6 
| 1 2 


TABLE VI. 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION 
INVESTIGATED, BY AGE GROUPS 


REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


OF MEMBERS OF FAMILIES 


Percentage in each age group 


Yangtszepoo 


Printing workers 


Post Office workers 


19.7 
16.3 
33.1 
7.7 
9.4 
10.7 
3.1 


26.5 
9.0 
27.7 
14.7 
10.0 
7.0 
5.1 


100.0 


100.0 


TABLE VII. 


NUMERICAL DISTRIBUTION OF MEMBERS OF FAMILIES 


INVESTIGATED, BY AGE (ADULT OR NON-ADULT) AND SEX 


Group 


Number of members of each group 


Yangtszepoo 


Printing workers 


Post Office workers 


Men 
Women 
Boys 
Girls 


Total 


192 
138 


147 
158 
67 
69 


165 
160 


Income 


Table VIII shows the average annual income per family, with 
details as to its source. ' 


TABLE VIII. AVERAGE ANNUAL INCOME PER FAMILY 


Source of income 


Income from each source (in silver dollars) 


Yangtszepoo 


Printing workers 


Post Office workers 


431.42 


30.41 


504.96 


555 
| Age group ee | 
Up to 14 | 30.8 | r 
15-19 | 10.2 
20-29 21.1 | 
40-49 10.6 
50-59 7.8 
60-84 6.1 | 
Total | 100.0 | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 43 57 
f 
a 411 441 | 442 | 
| 
Borrowing and pawning 48.25 55.21 
Farm products and 
presents 16.70 
| Total 461.83 391.29 576.87 q 
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Thus the income derived from work constitutes 93.4 per cent. 
of the total income of the Yangtszepoo workers’ families, 87.7 per 
cent. for the printing workers, and 87.5 per cent. for the Post Office 
workers. 

Table IX shows the number of members of different kinds contrib- 
uting to the family income, and their average percentage contribu- 
tion to the total annual earnings of the family. 


TABLE IX. CONTRIBUTION OF DIFFERENT MEMBERS TO THE AVERAGE 
ANNUAL FAMILY EARNINGS 


Members and contributions Yangtszepoo Printing workers | Post Office workers 


Number of members 
contributing to family 
earnings : 


Average contribution of 

various members as 
percentage of total 
family earnings : 


Husband 
Wife 


Expenditure 


Table X shows the average annual expenditure per family and its. 
percentage distribution on various commodities. 


j | 
j | | 
: Husbands 48 100 85 

: Wives 16 8 10 

a | Sons 93 8 

| Daughters 23 | 6 
| Others 31 3 
; Total 211 116 106 
| | 6.9 1.5 | 2.3 | 

Sons 45.7 1.0 3.9 
! | Daughters 9.5 0.3 — 
| Others 9.5 oe 1.6 
Total 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 
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TABLE X. TOTAL AND PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF AVERAGE ANNUAL 
EXPENDITURE PER FAMILY 


Yangtszepoo Printing workers | Post Office workers 


Social expenses, mar- 
riages, funerals, reli- 
gion, etc. 

Interest 


Sums sent to absent 
relatives 


Other expenditure 


Total 


For the 100 working-class families of Yangtszepoo information 
was also collected on housing. Of these families, 82 occupied one room 
or less, 10 had two rooms, 2 had three rooms, and the remaining 
6 had four or five rooms each. The average was 1.26 rooms per family 
of 4.11 persons. 

The author of these enquiries does not study the different items 
of expenditure in detail. He merely remarks that the percentage 
expenditure on food by the Post Office workers seems very high in 
comparison with western countries. 


t 
Item | 
Average annual expendi- 4 
ture per family (in sil- . 

ver dollars) 461.80 374.51 574.04 ; 
Percentage expenditure 
on separate items : 
Food 57.1 64.6 61.8 4 
Rent 6.7 4.7 9.0 q 
Clothing 9.0 6.2 3.6 ; 

Light 1.9 3.2 2.8 

Tea and tobacco 3.5 2.6 3.1 : 
Transport 0.8 0.8 
Medical 2.3 2.2 2.9 
Education 0.6 1.1 2.1 a 

Amusement 2.8 0.5 1.4 q 
10.3 12.9 10.2 F 

0.8 0.8 17 

1.2 0.5 

| 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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STATISTICS 


Wages of Male and Female Workers 
in Various Countries 


The following statistics were compiled by the International 
Labour Office in response to a request for information concerning 
the relation between the wages of male and female workers over a 
series of years ; they are published here not as an exhaustive enquiry 
but as an indication of the material available on this subject. The 
figures for males and females are comparable in the sense that they 
relate to workers in the same establishments or the same industry. 
Comparisons are, however, affected by the fact that there are generally 
more male workers in the higher age groups than females; and 
when wages rise with age, the relative level of women’s wages on 
the average is lower than it would be if comparisons were made 
between the same age groups. Unfortunately, no information as 
to wages by age groups is available. Similarly, the proportion of 
skilled to unskilled may be higher among the males than the females, 
and this again would depress the relative level of women’s wages 
below its true value. The data refer principally to skilled workers, 
though they also include certain classes of semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers. For some countries rates of wages are given, and for others 
earnings. 


1 Owing to further developments in the methods of the enquiry, it has not 
been possible to give this month the usual article on “ Comparison of Real Wages 
in Certain Towns”, which will appear in a subsequent number. 

Other changes in the general scheme of the statistical articles have also been 
found necessary. It is hoped to resume a regular programme in the next 
volume of the Review. 
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Denmark 


AVERAGE WEEKLY MONEY EARNINGS OF VARIOUS CATEGORIES OF 
WORKERS FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK IN COPENHAGEN, 1921-1929 


Industry aun une ath 
Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
Textiles : 
Men 75.84 | 62.88 | 68.16 | 58.56 | 58.56 
Women 52.24 | 45.12 | 49.92 | 41.28 | 41.28 
Women’s wages as percentage of 
men’s wages 69 72 73 70 70 
Clothing : 
Men 91.20 | 77.28 | 83.52 | 77.28 | 76.80 
Women 48.00 | 40.80 | 42.72 | 37.92 | 36.96 
Women’s wages as percentage of 
men’s wages 53 58 51 49 48 
Metal working * : 
Men 109.92 | 88.80 | 96.48 | 81.12 | 80.64 
Women 45.12 | 39.84 | 46.08 | 40.80 | 43.20 
Women’s wages as percentage of 
men’s wages 41 45 48 50 54 
Printing * : 
Men 125.76 | 97.92 | 99.36 | 86.88 | 87.36 ° 
Women 87.88 | 47.52 | 49.92 | 42.24 | 45.60 © 
Women’s wages as percentage of 
men’s wages 54 49 50 49 52 
All industries ¢ : 
Men _ 91.20 | 97.92 | 82.56 | 85.44 
Women = 43.68 | 48.48 | 42.24 | 41.76 
Women’s wages as percentage of 
men’s wages _ 48 50 51 49 


Sources : International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, pp. 93-97 ; Statistiske 
Efterretninger, No. 15, 1930. 

1 The figures relate to skilled tailors and to dressmakers respectively. 

? The figures for men relate to blacksmiths, workers occupied on machines, etc. 

* The figures for men relate to compositors. 

* Including other branches of industry not appearing in the table. 

* The figures are for the whole year. 


HALF-YEARLY WAGE RATES OF ADULT FARM SERVANTS BOARDED 
AND LODGED BY THEIR EMPLOYERS IN DENMARK, 1923-1929 


Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. Kr. 
Agriculture : 
Men _ 454 585 AE 410 
Women as 305 330 277 254 
Women’s wages as percentage 
of men’s wages — 67 56 62 


Sources : International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, pp. 93-97; Reports 
of the Danish Bureau of Rural Economy (Landékonomiske Drijtsbureau). 
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France 


AVERAGE DAILY WAGE RATES OF WORKERS IN THE CLOTHING INDUSTRY 
IN TOWNS OTHER THAN PARIS, AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS 
OF WORKERS IN THE METAL INDUSTRIES IN THE PARIS DISTRICT, 

1921-1929 


1921 


Frs. 


Clothing : 
Women ' 1.17 — 1.51 | 1.81 | 2.26 
Women’s wages as percentage of men’s 
wages 53 a 54 56 60 


Metal working * : 


Men —_ 2.01 | 2.49 | 3.23 | 3.67 
Women — 1.39 | 1.70 | 2.31 | 2.83 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 

men’s earnings 69 68 72 77 


Sources : International Labour Review,, Vol. XVII, No. 6, June 1928, pp. 876-877; 
Bulletin de la Statistique générale de la France, 1925-1930. 

1 The figures for the clothing industry relate to the month of October in each year, with 
the exception of 1921 (February); for the metal industries, they relate to the whole year. 
* The figures relate respectively to tailors and to female waistcoat-makers, dressmakers, 


underclothing workers, milliners, etc. 
* The figures are for unskilled ‘workers (ordinary labourers). They include bonuses 


and allowances of every kind, other than family allowances. 


Germany 


WEEKLY WAGE RATES FIXED BY COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS IN GERMANY, 
1925-1929 


1925 1927 1929 
Industry Jan. Jan. Jan. 


| Textiles * : 
| Men 26.02 31.82 37.30 
Women 20.69 24.72 27.41 


Women’s wages as percentage of men’s wages 


Manufacture of pasteboard articles : 
Men 31.49 | 37.15 | 44.35 
Women 21.14 | 24.43 | 29.04 


Women’s wages as percentage of men’s wages 


Sources : International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, Nos. 4-5, Oct.-Nov. 1928, pp. 636-644! 
Wirtschaft und Statistik, 1929, No. 2. 
__? Including family allowances for married workers in the cases where such allowances are 


Spinners and weavers. 
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| Industry | =z | 1923 | 1925 | 1927 | 1929 
| =z | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. | Frs. 
| 
R.Mks. | R.Mks. | R.Mks. 
ba 
67 66 | 65 


STATISTICS 


Germany (cont.) 


TOTAL HOURLY EARNINGS (MONEY WAGES AND ALLOWANCES IN KIND) 
OF PERMANENT DAY-LABOURERS IN THE PROVINCE OF SAXONY, 
1925-1929 


1925 1927 1929 
Industry July July July 


R.Pf. R.Pf. 
Agriculture : 
Men 41.11 43.95 
Women 21.03 26.43 


Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 51 60 


Source : Landarbeiter-Archiv, 1930, No. 6. 


Hungary 
WEEKLY MONEY WAGES OF WORKERS IN CERTAIN INDUSTRIES AND 
MONTHLY SALARIES OF NON-MANUAL WORKERS IN COMMERCIAL AND 
PRIVATE INDUSTRIAL UNDERTAKINGS IN BUDAPEST, 1925 AND 1927? 


1925 1927 
Industry December December 


Pengo 
Textiles * : 
Cotton : 
Men 20.71 
Women 17.73 
Women’s wages as percentage of men’s wages 


Printing * : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s wages as percentage of men’s wages 


Metal working ¢ : 
Men 
Women 


Women’s wages as percentage of men’s wages 


Food and drink : 
Milling : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s wages as percentage of men’s wages 


Commerce and industry * : 
Men 165.20 
Women 111.83 
Women’s salaries as percentage of men’s salaries 68 


Source : International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 1, Jan. 1929, pp. 94-96. 

2 From the information published, it is not possible to determine whether the figures are 

i or wage rates. 

* The figures om are for weavers. 

* The figures for men relate to compositors. 

* The figures relate to metal turners and female mechanics respectively. 

5 The figures are for the whole year and relate to non-manual workers who have been 
employed for five years. 
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24.00 
24.00 | 
100 
52.02 57.00 | j 
56 | 
18.42 20.64 | ; 
55 5 
138.70 15.36 
63 65 
179.16 
121.29 i 
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Great Britain and Northern Ireland 


AVERAGE WEEKLY EARNINGS IN THE PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES IN GREAT 
BRITAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, 1924 AND 1928 


1924 1928 
Industry Week ending | Week ending 
18 Oct. 27 Oct. 
Ss. d. Ss. d 
Textiles : 
Cotton : 
Men 47 7 48 2 
Women — 29 #2 29 1 
Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 61 60 
Wool and worsted : 
Men 53 10 52 1 
Women 30 «11 300 
Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 57 58 
Clothing : | 
Boots and shoes : 
Men 53.9 51 0 
Women 30. 29 
Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 56 57 
Chemical products : 
Men 59 810 61 8 
Women 24 #8 25 4 
Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 41 42 
Food and drink : 
Bread baking : 
Men 54 53. 
Women 24 #9 24 #5 
| Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 46 46 
| Biscuit manufacture : 
Men 56 9 
Women 28 7 28 
Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 50 50 
| Preserved food, jam and sauce : 
| Men 56 9 57 3 
Women 26 7 | @ 7 
Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 47 46 
Brewing, etc. : 
Men 60 2 8 
Women 27 «#410 27 062 
Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings 46 46 
Printing and bookbinding : 
Men 67 10 68 2 
Women 28 10 28 «#10 
Women’s earnings as percentage of men’s earnings AS 43 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette, Oct. 1929. 
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Norway 


AVERAGE WEEKLY MONEY WAGE RATES OF VARIOUS GROUPS OF ADULT 
WORKERS IN OSLO, 1921-1929 


1921 1923 | 1925 1927 1929 
Industry Sept. Nov. Oct. July July 
Kr. Kr Kr. Kr Kr. 
Clothing : 
Boots and shoes ? : 
Men 112.80 | 82.56 | 93.60 | 68.16 | 65.28 
Women 64.80 | 50.88 | 57.60 | 42.00?| 38.40 
Women’s wages as percentage 
of men’s wages 57 62 62 62 59 
Printing, etc. : 
Bookbinding : 
Men 83.04? | 87.00 | 99.20 | 79.56 74.90 
Women 48.247 | 54.00 | 61.00; 50.40 | 49.53 
Women’s wages as percentage 
of men’s wages 58 62 61 63 66 
Food and drink : 
Brewing ' 
Men 103.20 | 76.80 | 86.40 | 71.767| 68.16? 
Women 72.00 | 52.80 | 61.92; 50.40 | 48.00 
Women’s wages as percentage 
of men’s wages 70 70 72 70 70 


Sources : International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, pp. 97 et seq.; Lon- 
ninger, 1929. 

2 Hourly rates multiplied by 48. 

® Average oi two figures. 


HALF-YEARLY EARNINGS OF AGRICULTURAL WORKERS IN NORWAY, 


1921-1929 
Industry 1921 1923 1925 1927 1929 
Summer | Summer | Summer | Summer | Summer 
Kr. Kr Kr. Kr Kr. 
Agriculture : 
Men 674 482 479 340 302 
Women 367 299 291 220 197 
Women’s earnings as per- 

centage of men’s earnings 54 62 61 65 65 


Source : Norwegian Official Statistics : Arbeidslonnen i Jordbruket, 1929-1920. 
1 These workers receive board and lodging in addition to their cash wages. 
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Sweden 


ACTUAL AVERAGE ANNUAL EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN SWEDEN 
1921-1927 


Industry 


Textiles and clothing : 


Men 2,723 2,282 2,204 | 2,299 
Women 1,673 1,454 1,429 1,508 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 

men’s earnings 61 64 65 65 


Printing, ete. : 


Men 4,058 3,487 | 3,528 
Women 1,993 1,749 1,735 2,106 
Women’s earnings as percentage 


men’s earnings 49 50 49 57 


‘Chemical products : 


Men 2,985 | 2,814 | 2,549 | 2,696 
Women 1,450 1,241 1,442 1,494 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 

men’s earnings 50 54 57 55 


Food and drink : 


Men 4,258 2,854 | 3,120 3,209 
Women 2,348 1,650 1,822 1,896 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 

men’s earnings 55 58 58 59 


Commerce : 


Men 3,777 2,936 | 2,835 2,959 
Women 2,264 1,780 1,772 1,853 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 

men’s earnings 61 60 62 63 


Agriculture? : 
Men 1,551 1,156 1,189 1,121 
Women 1,174 913 909 893 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings 76 79 80 80 


All industries ? : 


Men 8,863 | 2,482 | 2,651 | 2,753 
Women 1,820 1,490 1,539 1,601 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 


men’s earnings 54 60 58 58 


Sources : International Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 1, July 1928, pp. 102-107 ; Seciala 
Meddelanden, No. 12, 1928. 

2 Total cusuiage in cash plus value of board and lodging (unmarried farm servants). 

* Including other important industrial groups not appearing in the table, but excluding 
agriculture. 
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United States 


AVERAGE ACTUAL WEEKLY EARNINGS IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN THE 
UNITED STATES, 1921-1929 
Textiles : 
Cotton (Northern States) : | 
Men 23.27 
Women 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings 
Wool : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings | 
Clothing : 
Boots and shoes : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings 
Hosiery and knitted goods : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings 
Printing : 
Book and jobbing work : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings 
Metal working : 
Automobiles : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings 
Machinery and machine tools : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s earnings as percentage of | 
men’s earnings 
Chemical products : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings 


! 
| Food and drink : 
| Preserved meat : 
| Men 
Women 
| Women’s earnings as percentage of 
men’s earnings 
All industries : 
Men 25.77 | 30.33 | 81.30 31.25 
Women 15.97 | 17.25 | 17.14 | 17.84 | 17.36 
| 
| 


Women’s earnings as percentage of 


men’s earnings 62 57 | 55 56 56 


Sources: Recent Wage Changes in Various Countries, 1914-1925 ; International Labour Review, 
Vol. XIX, No. 2, Feb. 1929, pp. 249-258 ; Service Letter on Industrial Relations, 1928 and 1930. 
? Including other important industries not shown in the table. 
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Australia 


WEIGHTED AVERAGE WEEKLY MONEY WAGE RATES OF ADULT WORKERS 
FOR A FULL WEEK’S WORK IN VARIOUS INDUSTRIES IN AUSTRALIA, 
1921-1929 


Industry 


Clothing : 
Garments, boots, etc. : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s wages as percentage of 
men’s wages 


Food and drink : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s wages as percentage 
men’s wages 


_ Other manufacturing industries : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s wages as percentage of 
men’s wages 


Domestic service, hotels, etc. 2 : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s wages as percentage of 
| men’s wages 
All industries : 
Men 
Women 
Women’s wages as percentage 
men’s wages 


Sources : INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OrricE* Jiecent Wage Changes in Various Countries, 
1914-1925 (Studies and Reports, Series D (Wages and Hours of Work), No. 16; Geneva, 1926); 
International Labour Review, Vol. XIX, No. 3, March 1929, pp. 423-426; Quarterly Summary 
of Australian Statistics, June 1930. 


' The figures given relate to the six principal towns of the Commonwealth. 

2 Including the value of board and lodging, where provided. 

* For men the general average includes various other industries not given in the table ; 
for women it includes, in addition to the industries mentioned, saleswomen, office workers, etc. 
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| 
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Employment and Unemployment 


Table I gives the available statistics of unemployment in certain 
countries. The percentage of workers unemployed is also given 
where possible. In some cases these percentages are based on data 
compiled by the trade unions in respect of their members, while in 
other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemployment 
insurance laws. For countries for which no such data are available 
information is given as to the numbers registered at various dates 
at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. . 

Particulars of the original sources in which the statistics given 
in the tables are published, and an outline of the methods by which 
they are compiled, were given in the Review for March 1931. 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


Germany . Australia Belgium 


| Members of unemployment 
Trade | insurance societies in receipt | 
unionists Unemployed unemployed of benefit | 


in receipt 
of benefit? Partially 
unemployed 


Percentage 


unemployed 
ploy Per 


cent. 


3,365,811 


NP LP Hn 


|= 

noo 


| 


77,181 


112,734 


D 
| 1931 


Number on 
whichlatest 4,432,994 447,812 695,795 
percentages 
are based 


» Not including unemployed workers assisted by the Communes. 

? Provisional figure. 
' _* This figure represents the total number of coatributors, excluding unemployed workers in receipt of 
‘euelit, sick persons, and women before and after childbirth. 


The sign * signifies : “ no figures exist ”. The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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| 
Date 
‘end of 
| month) | 
Whol-| Par Per | Per Per 
| ly | ‘cent. | | Number | 
' 1930 Feb. 23.5 | 13.0 
March 21.7] 12.6 
April 20.3 12.1 
May 19.5 | 12.0 
June 19.6 | 12.6 
July | 205 139 | 
Aug. 21.7 14.8 
Sept. 22.5.) 15.1 
Oct. 23.6 | 15.4 
Nov. 26.0 16.1 | 
31.7 | 16.9 
n. 34.2 | 19.2 
Feb, 
q 
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TABLE I (cont.) 
} ! Danzig 
| Austria Canada Denmark City of Estonia | United States} Finland France 
| Date | Compulsory Trade ‘Trade union unem- Trade Number 
insurance unionists ployment funds Unem- | unionists unemployed | 
(end unemployed |~ “(Unemployed Unem- | ployed Unem- 
of Unem- ployed remaining| Percen- | ployed In |Remain-| 
month) ployed | Per on live registered ing on 
n receipt [Number Number ister | unem- ° live 
of benefit jemst cent. —_ ployed benefit | register 
1930 
Feb. } . 24.175 |11.5 59,363 21.0 | 21.153 4.580 14.0 11,545 1,683 | 13,597 
March; 239,094 | 22.912 |10.8 47,109 15.6 | 20376 3,575 13.6 10 062 1,630 | 13,618 
April 192477 | 18,581 | 9.0 33,471 11.8 | 18 371 2 13.3 7,824 1,203 | 11,108 
May 162.678 | 20424 |10.3 27,966 9.4 | 16.232 1,515 13.3 4,747 913 | 11,871 
June 149,972 | 21,292 |10.6 24,807 8.7 | 14,975 910 14.3 3.573 1,019 | 10,168 
July 153,188 | 18,473 | 9.2 25.210' 9.3 | 15 330 762 15.7 3,714 856 9,151 
Aug. | 156,124 | 18,160 | 9.3 26,232" 9.0 | 15,687 1,039 16.0 5.288 964 | 11,214 
Sept. | 163,906 | 19,422 | 9.4 26,708 9.0 | 16,073 1,414 14.6 7,157 988 | 12,707 
ct. 192,670 | 22,403 |10.8| 32,883? 11.4 | 17 307 3,282 14.1 10,279 1,663 | 15,629 
Nov. 237,745 | 28,626 |13.8 44,202" 15.6 | 20,272 5,675 15.9 10,740 4,893 | 18,594 
Po oe 294,845 | 37,437 [17.0 71,084 25.1 | 24,429 6,063 16.6 9,336 11,952 | 22,879 
Jan. 331,239 | — —_— 70,961 24.2 | 27,081 5,364 19.4! 11,706 28,536 | 44,711 
| Feb. 334,044 73,427 25.67! 28,192 _ _ 40,766 | 59,915 
Number on 
which 
percentages; 219,641 287,151 * 803,000 . 
| are based | 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish FreeState Italy Latvia 
Dat Compulsery insurance Trade unionists 
(including casuals) _unemployed Unemployed 
| (end Wholly Temporary | | Unem- 
of . unemployed stoppages (Budapest) ployed ing 
er er unem- unem- ister 
| Number | ..n¢. | Number | cont. cent. pleged | ployed reg' 
/1920 
| Feb. | 1,211,262 | 10.0 371,840 | 3.1 1,120 | 21,309 | 14.8 ° 456,628 | 26,674 | 8,825 
| March] 1,284,231 | 10.6 409,785 | 3.4 983 | 21 016 | 14.6 = 385,432 | 28.026 | 6,494 
April | 1309 10.8 451,506 | 3.8 906 | 20139 | 13.7 22,623 372 236 | 24,305 | 3,683 
May 1,339,595 | 11.1 516,303 | 4.2 875 | 19 8:5 | 136 367.183 .825 | 1,421 
| June | 1,341,818 | 10.8 569,931 4.6 829 | 18,960 | 13.0 af 322,291 | 21,887 779 
| July {1,405,981 | 11.3 664,107 | 5.4 920 | 19,081 | 13.2 19,146 342,061 | 24.209 607 
| Aug. | 1,500,990 | 12.1 618,658 5.0 847 | 21,013 | 14.5 ad 375,548 | 24,056 573 
Sept. | 1,579,708 | 12.7 608,692 | 4.9 874 | 22,252 | 16.0 . 394,630 | 22,734 | 1,470 
Oct. 1,725,731 | 13.9 593,223 | 4.8 999 | 22,914 | 16.7 20,775 446,496 | 19,081 | 6,058 
Nov 1,836,280 | 14.8 532,518 | 4.3 975 | 23,333 | 17.0 22,990 534,356 | 22,125 | 8,608 
. oy 1,853,575 | 14.9 646,205 | 5.3 935 | 24,648 | 17.9 25,622 642,169 | 21,788 |10,022 
9 
Jan 2,044,209 | 16.5 618,633 5.0 953 | 26,191 | 19.1 26,167 22,612 | 27,924 | 9.336 
Feb. | 2,073,578 | 16.7 623,844 5.0 965 | 27,089 | 19.8 —_ 765,325 | 27,110 — 
| 
Number on | 
are based | 
i 


* Provisional figure. 
The sign — signifies: “ figures not yet received”. 


The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 
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TABLE I (cont.) 


Japan 


Norway 


New Zealand 


Netherlands 


Poland 


Unemployed 
registered 


Members of 10 
trade unicns 
unemployed 


Unem- 
ployed 


remuaining| 


Trade 
unionists 


Unemployment 


insurance 
societies 


All industries 


Manu- 
facturing 
industrics 
only 


unemployed 


Uncmployed 


Wholly 
unemployed 


Partially 


unemployed 
Per | registered (employers'returns) 
cent.| Num- | Per| Num- | Per 
ber jcent.) ber jcent, 


| 


120 058 
120 844 
113.594 
104,469 
94,375 
70,597 
74,289 
74,285 
91,854 
106,835 
95,637 


82,717 


on live 
register 


Num- | Per we Per 


Per 
ber cent. cent. Number 


cent. 


277.242 
295,612 
284 062 
228,331 
207,258 
198,606 
176,810 
173,163 
161,552 
211,918 
299,797 


340,718 


BPP 


on 


| 


24.554 
27,157 


28,596 
29,107 


2,663,000? | 347,433 


Palestine Territory Sweden Switzerland| Czechoslovakia | U.S... | 


Trade 
unionists 
unemployed 


Unemploy- 


Unemployed ment funds 


registered Unem- 


ployed 
remaining 
on live 
register 


Unem- 
ployed 
remaining 
on live 
register 


Per cent. 
unemployed 


Wholly Partially 


Per Per 
cent, Number cent. 


15 588 11,949 
13 023 8,882 
13,412 7,522 


1,170,374 
1,079,149 
1,025,600 
936,600 
785,700 * 
633,400! 


45,460 


Ne 


8.3 


155.203 
239,564 


313,511 


> 
10.4 


mes 


18,921 
20,139 


noe 


164,397° 1,071,940 


are based 


2 Provisional figure. * The percentares are based on the number of persons covered by sickness 
insurance, which covers the \ast majority of workers. * Num >er of werke.s in employment. 


Tbe sign * signifies : “no figures exist ’’. The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ” 
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| | | | | 
on 
Number 
ler 
| | | 
7 Feb. | 350,372 | 28.4 
18 March | 351,589 28.9 
8 April | 392,127 26.9 
4! May | 378,515 24.2 
38 June | 361,916 22.2 
1 July | 378,484 17.0 
4 Aug. | 386 394 147.4 
Sept. | 395,244 | 16.5 
29 Oet. | 374.140 | 14.8 
4 Nov. | 350,265 23.6 
9 Dee. | 23.1 
1931 * 23.8 
Number on | | 4 
which latest | 6,894, 647 44,162 © | 52453 | 449,115 
percentages | 
are based | | 
| 
Esti- | Trade union 
rd Date mated | Unem- al 
wal lend of number | ployed Goes 
er during live aber | unemployed tered 
month |register|\"™ 
| of | 
1930 | | | | } 
| Feb. 3.200 | | | 9.437 
March| 2900 | 9 739 
April | 3 400 12 052 
May 2.850 | 25,096 | 7,362 | 8.704 
June 3.200 | 22'960| 6,330 | 6,991 
| July 4,900 | 23,236 | 7,095 7.236 
| Aug. 4.300 | 27,779 | 7,099 — 6,111 = 
Sept. | 4,300 | 39,110 | 7,527 5.973 
Oct. 5,450 | 36147 | 9,013 6,609 
| Nov, 6,900 | 42,689 [12,110 7,219 
Pe 13,750 | 36,212 |15,245 — 9,989 
1931 
Jan, | 14.200 | — 11,903 
Feb. | 13,600 | | | | | — 14,4247 4 
| Number | | | | | 
percent, | 
| 
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TABLE II. INDEX NUMBERS OF EMPLOYMENT 


Germany * | Canada’ | Estonia * | United States | Great Britain* Italy Japan | Switzerland 
| - Number employed 
Ren Average Average in 1924 =P 190 
} Number| number | amount Number 
Date of Number a Number | Number 
tend of (Sickness) employ- : Including : | Excluding: Jemployed jemploy- 
mvath) funds | ed im Jan. | March 
on 1926 = 1927 =| pt. 1926) 1926 19 
1Jan.| 100 Persons directly = 100 | =100 | 1925= 
i 1925 = 100 sin manufactures involved in 100 
100 | in 1926 = 100 trade disputes 
1930 
Feb. 98.9 | 1102 | 109.2 90.3 90.7 104.2 104.5 94.1 87.8 e 
March! 100.8 | 107.8 112.3 89.8 90.8 103.9 104.0 93.5 9 111.3 
April 103.7 | 111.4 114.7 89.1 89.8 103.2 103.0 91.1 86.1 bd 
May 105.6 | 116.5 119.4 87.7 87.6 103.1 102-2 88.6 84.9 ™ 
June 105.2 | 118.9 | 116.3 85.5 84.1 101.9 102.1 83.7 83.1 110.4 
July 104.3 | 118.8 113.4 81.6 75.9 100.4 102.2 87.9 $0.5 se 
Aug. 103.4 116.6 107.6 79.9 73.9 100.0 101.9 86.5 78.7 ed 
Sept. 102.8 | 1162 106.1 79.7 74.2 101.0 101.4 87.0 77.9 108.3 
Oct. 101.1 112.9 105.0 78.6 72.7 99.9 100.2 86.4 — e 
Nov. 98.4 | 1038.5 106.2 76.5 68.3 99.5 99.9 86.5 _ 6 
Dec. 92.8 | 101.7 102.6 75.1 67.4 98.5 98.8 84.9 “= 104.6 
1931 
Jan. 89.5 | 100.7 103.4 73.13 2. 96.9 95.9 81.8 _ e 
Wumber on 
ich | 1,023, 39,131 | 2,697,244| $60,665,960 809,733 | 865,963 | 220,819 
figures are 
basod 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. ? Not including Northern Ireland. 
The sign * signifies: “no figures exist ”’. 


The sign — signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
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Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given 
below continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. 
The titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated 
translations of all those other than English, French and German. A 
brief statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not 
indicate it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used.1 Those 
entries in the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full 
in English, French, and German in the Legislative Series of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1929 


INTERNATIONAL 
Albania-France 
Konvente Tregétare dhe Lundrimi midis Francés dhe Shqipniés. 28 mars 1929. 
(Fletorja Zyrtare, 12 Korrik 1930, No, 42, p. 1.) 
[Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between France and Albania. Dated 
28 March 1929.] 


Belgium-Persia 
Convention d’établissement entre la Belgique et la Perse. Du 9 mai 1929. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, Nos. 342-343, p. 6578.) 


Belgo-Luxemburg Economic Union and Persia 

Convention de Commerce et de Navigation entre l'Union Economique Belgo- 
Luxembourgeoise et la Perse. Du 9 mai 1929. (Moniteur belge, 1930, Nos. 342-343, 
p. 6581.) 


1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Oesterreichischen 
Bundesministeriums fiir Soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales ; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail ; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; C. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale ; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Truda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums ; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ;S. R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders ; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zakonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic) ; W. S. M. = Wirtschaftliche und Sozialstatistische Mitteilungen 
(Rapports économiques et statistique sociale) ; L. S. = Legislative Series of the 
International Labour Office. 
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AUSTRALIA 
New South Wales 

Proclamation to declare that the Surveyors Act, 1929, shall commence on 
22 April 1929. Dated 9 April 1929. (Government Gazette of N.S.W., 1929, No. 54, 
p- 1709.) 

Proclamation under the Electrical Contractors and Electricians Licensing Act, 
1924-1928, to further amend Regulation No. 3, as proclaimed in the Government 
Gazette of 16 September 1927, and subsequently amended. Dated 23 April 1929. 
(Government Gazette of N.S.W., 1929, No. 57, p. 1830.) 

Amended Regulation under the Aborigines Protection Act, 1909. Dated 3 May 
1929. (Government Gazette of N.S.W., 1929, No. 61, p. 1881.) 

Regulations under the Surveyors Act, 1929. Dated 17 May 1929. (Govern- 
ment Gazette of N.S.W., No. 66, p. 2090.) 

Regulations under the Dried Fruits Act, 1927-1929. Dated 26 June 1929. 
(Government Gazette of N.S.W., 1929, No. 88, p. 2818.) 

Rules under section 56 of the Mines Inspection Act, 1901, to repeal General 
Rule 10 (c) of section 55 of the said Act, and to make new General Rule 10 (c) in 
lieu thereof. Dated 26 July 1929. (Government Gazette of N.S.W., 1929, No. 99, 
p. 3236.) 

Regulations made under the provisions of section 19 of the Nurses Registration 
Act, 1924. Dated 19 August 1929. (Supplement to the Government Gazette 
of N.S.W., 1929, No. 111, p. 3485.) 

Regulation under the Surveyors Act, 1929. Dated 15 November 1929. (Govern- 
ment Gazette of N.S.W., 1929, No. 146, p. 4634.) 

Regulation under the Co-operation Acts, 1923-1929, to approve of amended 
Form 55 (being the Model Rules for a Rural Society prescribed by Regulation 104) 
as set forth, in substitution for that at present in force and bearing that number. 
Dated 26 November 1929. (Government Gazette of N.S.W., 1929, No. 150, p. 4759.) 


BELGIAN CONGO 


* Ordonnance-loi du 25 octobre 1929, No. 76/A.1I.M.O., introduisant dans le 
décret du 16 mars 1922, sur le contrat de travail, des dispositions relatives 4 
Vacclimatation des travailleurs. (Bull. adm. du Congo belge, 1929, No. 20, p. 418.) 

Ordonnance d’administration générale du 25 octobre 1929, No. 77/A.1.M.O., 
déléguant aux Gouverneurs de Province, les pouvoirs conférés au Gouverneur 
Général par l’ordonnance-loi du 25 octobre 1929, No. 76/A.I.M.O. [modification 
du contrat de travail — acclimatation]. (Bull. adm. du Congo belge, 1929, 


No. 20, p. 420.) 


Congo-Kasai 
Ordonnance du 9 mars 1929, No. 44, réglementant le portage entre certaines 


Jocalités du District du Sankuru. (Bull. adm. du Congo belge, 1929, No. 6, p. 96.) 

Ordonnance du 30 juillet 1929, No. 102, modifiant l’ordonnance du 17 novembre 
1928, No. 161, réglementant l’acclimatation des indigénes recrutés dans le District 
du Kwango et dans une partie du territoire de la Haute-Sele (District du Bas- 
Congo). (Bull. adm. du Congo belge, 1929, No. 17, p. 391.) 

Ordonnance du 21 septembre 1929, No. 121, complétant les ordonnances du 
20 janvier 1927, No. 13, et du 17 avril 1929, No. 62, réglementant le portage au 
District du Kasai celles du 20 janvier 1927, No. 12, et du 9 mars 1929, No. 44, au 


District du Sankuru, et du 3 octobre 1928, No. 131 au District du Kwango. (Bull. 
adm. du Congo belge, 1929, No. 18, p. 410.) 


Katanga 

Ordonnance du 26 juin 1929, No. 21, réglementant l’acclimatation des indigénes 
recrutés ou engagés pour travailler dans le Haut-Katango industriel et provenant 
d’autres régions. (Bull. adm. du Congo belge, 1929, No. 14, p. 309.) 
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Ordonnance du 10 septembre 1929, No. 29, déterminant le temps nécessaire 
pour la formation ordinaire des apprentis. (Bull. adm. du Congo belge, 1929, No. 18, 
p. 413.) 


ANADA 
Alberta 


Order in Council 361-29 to issue Regulations governing the installation and 
operation of synchronised sound picture devices in motion picture theatres. Dated 
8 April 1929. (Alberta Gazette, 1929, No. 7, p. 246.) 

Amendment to the regulations of The Electrical Protection Act. Gazetted 
15 August 1929. (Alberta Gazette, 1929, No. 15, p. 548.) 

Order in Council to amend the Regulations governing theatres and entertain- 
ment halls. Dated 29 October 1929. (Alberta Gazette, 1929, No. 21, p. 709.) 


Prince Edward Island 
An Act to amend an Act respecting registration of life insurance agents. Cap. 9. 
Assented to 19 April 1929. (Laws of Prince Edward Island, 1929, p. 57.) 


An Act to provide for a plebiscite on questions relating to the control and 
suppression of traffic in alcoholic liquors. Cap. 15. Assented to 19 April 1929. 
(Laws of Prince Edward Island, 1929, p. 71.) 


COSTA RICA 


Decreto No. 15: [certificacién de salud de los maestros y profesores.] 23 de 
marzo de 1929. (La Gaceta, 1929, No. 70, p. 469.) 
{Decree No. 15: (health certificates for teachers). Dated 23 March 1929.] 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Isle of Man 

*An Act to make provision for pensions for widows, orphans and persons 
between the ages of sixty-five and seventy, and for the payment of contributions 
in respect thereof; and to amend the enactments relating to health insurance 
and old-age pensions. Assented to 7 May 1929. (Acts of Tynwald, 1929, p. 1493.) 

An Act to amend the Education Act, 1923. Assented to 7 May 1929. (Acts 
of Tynwald, 1929, p. 1577.) 

An Act to provide financial assistance towards the provision of housing accom- 
modation for agricultural workers and others. Assented to 5 July 1929. (Acts 
of Tynwald, 1929, p. 1645.) 


BRITISH HONDURAS 


An Ordinance to amend the Public Health Ordinance-Chapter 53 of the Con- 
solidated Laws, 1924. No. 16 of 1929. Assented to 4 July 1929. (Laws, Statutes, 
etc., 1929, p. 51.) 


GIBRALTAR 


An Ordinance to repeal the Markets Ordinance, 1918, and to make substitution 
therefor. No. 2 of 1929. Assented to 4 March 1929. (Laws, etc., of Gibraltar, 
1929, p. 3.) 

Rules under section 8 of the Markets Ordinance, 1929. Dated 24 September 
1929. (Laws, etc., of Gibraltar, 1929, p. 20.) 

An Ordinance to amend the Shop Hours Ordinance, 1922. No. 10 of 1929. 
Dated 29 November 1929. (Laws, etc., of Gibraltar, 1929, p. 22.)! 


MOROCCO 


Dahir du 29 juin 1929/21 moharrem 1348 ajoutant un article 63 bis 4 l’annexe I 
du dahir du 31 mars 1919/28 joumada II 1337 formant code de commerce maritime. 
(Bulletin officiel, 30 juillet 1929, No. 875, p. 1952.) 
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LEGISLATION OF 1930 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 

Anordnung iiber Kurzarbeiterfiirsorge. Nr. 636. Vom 25. November 1930. 
{Amtsblatt des Saargebietes, 1930, No. 45, p. 631.) 

Verordnung iiber Geschaftsgang, Verfahren und Tragung der Kosten des 
Schiedsamts (Schiedsamtsordnung). Vom 24. Dezember 1930. Nr. 31. (Ver- 
ordnungen, usw. des Saargebietes, 1931, No. 3, p. 10.) 

Verordnung iiber Geschiftsgang, Verfahren und Tragung der Kosten des Ober- 
schiedsamts (Oberschiedsamtsordnung). Vom 24. Dezember 1930. Nr. 32. (Ver- 
ordnungen, usw. des Saargebietes, 1931, No. 3, p. 14.) 


INTERNATIONAL 
Noligums starp Latvija un Lietuvu, par pasu un vizu formalitaétu vienkiérsosanu 
abu valtstu savstarpéja satikismé. Nr. 191. 1930. g. 24. novembra. — 
Accord entre la Lettonie et la Lithuanie simplifiant les formalités de passeports 
et visas pour les communications réciproques entre les deux pays. Du 24 novembre 


1930. 
(Lik. p. 445.), 1930, 23. burtnica, p. 445.) 


Lithuania-Latvia 
*Prekybos sutartis tarp Lietuvos ir Latvijos. 24 lapkricio 1930. 
Accord commercial entre la Lithuanie et la Lettonie. 24 novembre 1930. 
(Vyriausybés Zinios, 1931, No. 346, p. 1.) 


MANDATED TERRITORIES 
French Cameroons 
Arrété promulguant le décret du 21 aoait 1930 réglementant le travail public 
obligatoire aux colonies. Du 29 octobre 1930. (J. O. du Cameroun, 1930, No. 250, 
p. 729.) 


Ruanda-Urundi 

Ordonnance du 18 novembre 1930 No. 54/A. E. rendant exécutoire dans le 
Ruanda-Urundi, l’ordonnance du Gouverneur général du Congo belge en date du 
26 septembre 1930, modifiant celle du 17 février 1919, relative aux établissements 
dangereux, insalubres et incommodes et complétant la nomenclature y annexée. 
(Bulletin officiel du Ruanda-Urundi, 1930, No. 6, p. 1.) 


ALBANIA 


Dekret mbi aprovimin e Konventit tregtare e lundrimit midis Francés dhe 
Shqipniés. 18 Kallnduer 1930. (Fletorja Zyrtare, 12 Korrik 1930, No. 42, p..1.) 

[Decree to approve the treaty of Commerce and Navigation (of 28 March 1929) 
between France and Albania. Dated 18 January 1930.] 


AUSTRALIA 
Territory of North Australia 


*An Ordinance relating to pearling and dealing in pearls. No. 19 of 1930. 
Dated 28 November 1930. (Commonwealth of Australia Gazette, 1930, No. 108, 
p. 2424.) 
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Western Australia 

Order in Council to make a Regulation under the provisions of “the Factories 
and Shops Act, 1920”. Approved 5 November 1930. (Government Gazette of 
Western Australia, 1930, No. 53, p. 2418.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 5. Dezember 
1930, betr. Abinderung des § 126, Absatz 2, AngVG. 1928 (VII. Durchfiihrungs- 
verordnung zum Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BI., 1930, 100. Stiick, 
No. 346, p. 1529.) 

*Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 12. Dezember 1930, womit 
die Vergebung gewisser Arbeiten an Heimarbeiter aus Riicksichten der éffentlichen 
Gesundheitspflege untersagt wird. (B. G. Bl., 1931, 1. Stiick, No. 1, p. 1.) 

*Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 12. Dezember 1930, womit 
die Ausfiihrung von Arbeiten unter Verwendung gesundheitsschiidlicher Stoffe 
in der Heimarbeit verboten wird. (B. G. Bl., 1931, 1. Stiick, No. 2, p. 1.) 

*Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesminister fiir Handel und Verkehr vom 12. Dezember 1930 iiber 
die Verarbeitung von Zelluloid in der Heimarbeit. (B. G. Bl., 1931, 1. Stiick, 
No. 3, p. 1.) 

Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 25. Dezember 
1930, betreffend die Rechnunglegung der Angestelltenversicherungstriiger (VII. 
Durchfiihrungsverordnung zum Angestelltenversicherungsgesetz). (B. G. BL., 
1930, 105. Stiick, No. 365, p. 1755.) 


Loi approuvant la Convention d’établissement conclue & Téhéran le 9 mai 
1929 entre la Belgique et la Perse. Du 20 juin 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, Nos. 342- 
348, p. 6578.) 

Loi approuvant la Convention de commerce et de navigation conclue & Téhéran 
le 9 mai 1929 entre l'Union économique belgo-luxembourgeoise et la Perse. Du 
20 juin 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1930, Nos. 342-343, p. 6581.) 

* Loi rendant applicable jusqu’au 31 décembre 1931 les dispositions des §§ 2, 
3, 4 et 5 de l'article 57 de la loi du 10 mars 1925, modifiée par celle du 10 juin 1926 
et relative 4 l’assurance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré des employés. 
Du 26 décembre 1930. (Moniteur belge, 1931, Nos. 5-6, p. 39.) 

* Loi ayant pour objet d’accorder pour 1930 une allocation complémentaire 
aux vieillards bénéficiaires de la pension de vieillesse, de la majoration de rente 
de vieillesse, ou de l’allocation gratuite de vieillesse. Du 26 décembre 1930. (Moniteur 
belge, 1931, Nos. 5-6, p. 40.) 

* Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1930, concernant : Loi du 14 juin 1921, insti- 
tuant la journée de buit heures et la semaine de quarante-huit heures. — Article 5. 
— Industries ot les limites normales sont reconnues inapplicables. — Extension 
au personnel du camionnage de la Société nationale des Chemins de fer belges 
du régime appliqué au personnel des trains. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 276, p. 5422.) 

Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1930, concernant : Police des mines. — Réglement 
général. — Modification. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 288, p. 5589.) 

Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1930, concernant : Police des mines. — Modifica- 
tion 4 divers réglements. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 288, p. 5590.) 

Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1930, concernant : Police des mines. Réglement 
sur l’emploi des locomotives & benzine dans les travaux souterrains des mines. — 
Modification. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 288, p. 5591.) 

Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1930, concernant : Police des mines. — Régle- 
ment sur l’emploi des appareils 4 vapeur dans les travaux souterrains des mines, 
miniéres et carriéres. — Modifications. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 288, p. 5592.) 
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Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1930, concernant : Police des mines. Réglement 
sur les installations industrielles d’électricité & forts courants. — Modification. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 288, p. 5593.) 

Arrété royal du 29 septembre 1930, concernant : Police des mines. — Classe- 
ment des mines. — Modifications au réglement. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 288, 
p. 5594.) 

Arrété royal du 8 octobre 1930 modifiant l’arrété royal du 22 mai 1925 régle- 
mentant l’emmagasinage en réservoirs souterrains, en bidons et en fats du pétrole 
et des essences de pétrole, ainsi que le débit de ces produits. (Moniteur belge, 1930, 
No. 295, p. 5731.) 

Arrété royal du 11 octobre 1930, concernant : Loi du 19 juillet 1930 créant 
la régie des télégraphes et des téléphones. — Pensions de retraite et secours alloués 
au personnel. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 291, p. 5682.) 

* Arrété royal du 25 octobre 1930, concernant : Assurance contre le chémage 
involontaire. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 305, p. 5868.) 

* Arrété royal du 25 octobre 1930, concernant : Assurance contre le chomage 
involontaire. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 305, p. 5874.) 

* Arrété ministériel portant certaines modifications aux catégories d’ouvriers 
ou travailleurs assimilés qui courent le risque d’infection charbonneuse dans les 
divers genres d’entreprises soumises & la loi du 24 juillet 1927 (relative 4 la répara- 
tion des dommages causés par les maladies professionnelles). Du 3 décembre 1930. 
(Moniteur belge, 1930, Nos. 349-350, p. 6731.) 

Arrété royal du 3 décembre 1930, concernant : Loi du 4 aodt 1930 portant 
généralisation des allocations familiales. — Institution et organisation de caisses 
spéciales pour allocations familiales. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 351, p. 6745.) 


Arrété royal du 4 décembre 1930, concernant : Primes instituées par Etat en 
vue d’encourager la construction d’habitations 4 bon marché par des particuliers. 
Prolongation du nouveau régime. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 345, p. 6650.) 


* Arrété royal du 6 décembre 1930, concernant : Modifications 4 l’arrété royal 
du 5 novembre 1910 concernant la fabrication de la céruse et autres composés de 
plomb. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 351, p. 6753.) 


Arrété royal du 12 décembre 1930, concernant : Loi du 4 aotit 1930 portant 
généralisation des allocations familiales. — Dates d’entrée en vigueur en ce qui 
concerne les travailleurs desservis par les caisses de compensations spéciales, par 
la Caisse nationale de compensation ou sans l’intervention d’une caisse de compen- 
sation. (Moniteur belge, 1930, No. 351, p. 6751.) 


Ordonnance du 9 aoit 1930, No. 67/A.E., modifiant celle du 7 aodt 1913 relative 
aux substances explosives. (Bull. adm. du Congo belge, 1930, No. 16, p. 375.) 


Katanga 

Ordonnance d’administration générale du 18 juin 1930, No. 55/A.1.M.O., relative 
4 Vhygiéne et 4 la sécurité des travailleurs, et déterminant les mesures d’exécution 
du contrat de travail entre indigénes et maitres civilisés. (Bull. adm. du Congo belge, 
1930, No. 13, p. 295.) 


CANADA 
* An Act respecting fair wages and an eight-hour day for labour employed 
on public works of the Dominion of Canada. 20-21 George V, ch. 20. Assented to 
30 May 1930. (Statutes of Canada, 1930, p. 221.) 
CHINA 


* The Regulation for the Application of the Factory Law. Dated 16 December 
1930. 


fl 
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DANZIG (FREE CITY OF) 


Verordnung zur Durchfiihrung des Gesetzes iiber Leistungen in der Invaliden- 
versicherung vom 7.10.1930. Vom 11. November 1930. (Gesetzblatt fiir die Freie 
Stadt Danzig, 1930, No. 42, p. 211.) 


Bekendtgorelse om Udfaerdigelse af et nyt Reglement B til Anordning om 
Luftfart af 11. September 1920. Nr. 312. Den 24. November 1930. (Lovtidende A, 
No. 48, 1930, p. 1784.) 

[Notification No. 312 respecting the issue of new Regulations B for air traffic, 
to supersede the regulations of 11 September 1920. Dated 24 November 1930.] 


EGYPT 


Décret-loi No. 54 de 1930 accordant un délai pour le paiement des loyers agri- 
coles. Du 2 décembre 1930 (11 Ragab 1349). (Supplément au J. O. égyptien, 1930, 
No. 111.) 


Arrété ministériel No. 110 de 1930 portant modification du réglement et des 
dispositions relatifs & la Caisse de prévoyance des Sarrafs et arpenteurs, créée par 
l’Arrété ministériel du 26 novembre 1904. Du 28 décembre 1930 (8 Chaaban 1349). 
J. O. égyptien 1931, No. 4, p. 3.) 


* Maadrus maalrité6des t6étajate iildtervishoidliku ja arstliku jairelevaatuse 
korra kohta aladel, kus tarvitatakse tinavalget, tinasulfaati ja teisi neid sineid 
sisaldavaid varve. Nr. 463. 30. juulil 1930. (Riigi Teataja, 1930, No. 66, p. 802.) 

[Order No. 463, respecting the supervision of the general health of persons 
employed in painting and their medical examination in cases where white lead, 
sulphate of lead and other products containing these substances are used. Dated 
30 July 1930.] 


Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les magasins et salons de coiffure 
de certaines communes de Seine-et-Oise. Du 23 novembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 279, 
p. 13138.) 

[Journée de huit heures.] 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’établissement d’un 
régime uniforme de répartition du travail dans les pharmacies vendant au détail 
de la ville de Limoges. Du 26 novembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 279, p. 13138.) 

[Journée de huit heures.] 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la 
loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les boulangeries de la ville 
de Marseille. Du 30 novembre 1930. (J. O., 1930, No. 284, p. 13303.) 


7 FRENCH COLONIES 


Arrété déterminant les conditions de constitution de la Commission consulta- 
tive du Travail et de l’Agriculture. No. 1436. Du 14 novembre 1930. (J. O. de 
la Martinique, 1930, No. 46, p. 669.) 


Senegal 

Arrété No. 2526 du 6 novembre 1930, promulgant le décret du 10 octobre 1930, 
portant modification aux décrets des 4 juillet 1919 et 5 décembre 1923, réorganisant 
les Sociétés indigenes de prévoyance en Afrique occidentale francaise. (J. O. du 
Sénégal, 1930, No. 1572, p. 844.) 
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Gesetz iiber eine voriibergehende Regelung der gewerbsmiissigen Stellenver- 
mittlung. Vom 19. Dezember 1930. (R. G. B1., II, 1930, No. 51, p. 629.) 

Zweite Verordnung tiber Triiger der Unfallversicherung. Vom 19. November 
1930. (R. G. Bl. I, 1930, No. 48, p. 605.) 

Verordnung iiber eine Gehaltskiirzung bei den einer Landesaufsicht nicht 
unterstehenden K6rperschaften des 6ffentlichen Rechtes. Vom 11. Dezember 1930. 
(R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 50, p. 610.) ; 

Verordnung itiber Rechnungsfiihrung in der Krankenversicherung. Vom 12. De- 
zember 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1980, No. 50, p. 610.) 

Verordnung iiber Entschidigung und Unterstiitzung im Tabakgewerbe. Vom 
18. Dezember 1930. (R. G. BI., I, 1930, No. 51, p. 630.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Road Traffic Act, 1930, (Date of Commencement) Order (No. 1), 1930. 
Dated 8 November 1930. (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 1003.) 

The Contributory Pensions (Oversea Voluntary Contributors) Order, 1930. 
dated 12 August 1930, made by the National Health Insurance Joint Committee 
under section 3 (2) of the Widows’, Orphans’ and Old-Age Contributory Pensions 
Act, 1929 (20 and 21 Geo. V, ch. 10). (S. R. and O., 1980, No. 1056.) 


The Police (Scotland) Regulations made by the Secretary of State under the 
Police Act, 1919 (9 and 10 Geo. V, ch. 46), as amended up to 2 September 1930. 


(S. R. and O., 1920, No. =<, as amended up to 2 September 1930.) 


The Road Traffic Act, 1930, (Date of Commencement) Order (No. 2), 1930. 
Dated 25 November 1930. (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 1011.) 

The Coal Mines (National Board) Rules, 1930, dated 25 November 1930, made 
by the Board of Trade under section 15 (6) of the Coal Mines Act, 1930 (20 and 21 
Geo. V, ch. 34). (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 1048.) 

The Northern Ireland Drivers’ Licences Certificate, 1930. Dated 1 December 
1930. (S. R. and O., 1930, No. 1005.) 


The Workmen’s Compensation Rules (No. 2), 1930. Dated 5 December 1930. 


(S. R. and O., 1930, No. i 


GREECE 


Decree to fix the rate of contributions to the operative bakers’ insurance fund. 
Dated 30 September 1930. (Eph. Kyb., A., 1930, No. 338, p. 7267.) 


HONG KONG 


Notification No. 702: Regulations made by the Governor in Council under 
section 4 of the Sunday Cargo Working Ordinance, 1929, Ordinance No. 7 of 1929. 
on 21 November 1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, No. 53, p. 600.) 

An Ordinance for promoting the revision of the Ordinances of Hong Kong 
by the repeal of Ordinances and other Enactments which are spent or no longer 
required and by the correction of errors. No. 25 of 1930. Assented to 5 December 
1930. (Government Gazette, 1930, No. 54, p. 620.) 


LATVIA 
Likums par bezdarba apkarosanu. Nr. 187. 1930. g. 11. decembri. (Lik., 


1930, 23. burtnica, p. 443.) 
[Act to combat unemployment. Dated 11 December 1930.] 


GERMANY 
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Papildinajums likuma par cietuso karaviru un vinu gimenes loceklu pensijam. 
Nr. 184. 1930. g. 2. decembri. Lik., 1930, 23. burtnica, p. 441.) 

[Provisions additional to the Act respecting pensions for injured soldiers and 
their dependants. Dated 2 December 1930.] 


* Dahir du 28 octobre 1930/5 joumada II 1349 modifiant le dahir du 13 juillec 
1926/2 moharrem 1345 portant réglementation du travail dans les établissements 
industriels et commerciaux. (Bulletin Officiel, 1930, No. 942, p. 1276.) 


* Wet van den 29sten November 1930, tot regeling der winkelsluiting. (Staats- 
blad, 1930, No. 460.) 

[Act respecting the closing hours for shops. Dated 29 November 1930.] 

* Wet van den 19den December 1930, tot wijziging der Ziektewet. (Staatsblad, 


1930, No. 481.) 
[Act to amend the Sickness Act. Dated 19 December 1930.] 


* Rozporzadzenie Ministra Pracy i Upieki Spo'ecznej z dnia 14 sierpnia 1930 r. 
wydane w porozumieniu z Ministrem Przemysiu i Handlu oraz Ministrem Wyznan 
Religijnych i Oswiecenia Publicznego, okreslajace w nakresie umowy o prace 
warunki praktyki, wymaganej dla zaliczenia do pracownikow umys owych sprze- 
daucow i ekspadjentow sklepowych i ksiegarskich, oras warunki ulgowe tegoz 
zaliszenia. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1930, No. 74, poz. 588, p. 941.) 


[Order of the Minister of Labour and Social Welfare, in agreement with the 
Minister of Industry and Commerce and the Minister of Ecclesiastical Affairs and 
Education, respecting the practical experience under a contract of employment 
which is required for the inclusion of salesmen and despatch clerks in businesses 
and booksellers’ shops as intellectual workers, and respecting the relaxation of 
the reyuirements for such inclusion. Dated 14 August 1930.] 


Real decreto disponiendo queden reducidos, mientras no adquiera mayor desen- 
volvimiento la Organizacién Corporativa de la Agricultura, a un 10 por 100 el 
percibo de las cantidades que deben entregar al Ministerio de Trabajo las Comisiones 
Arbitrales de las industrias agricolas, de los recursos con que habran de contar 
al formular los presupuestos de las mismas. 21 de Noviembre de 1930. (Gaceta de 
Madrid, 1930, No. 326, p. 1107.) 

[Royal Decree to reduce to 10 per cent. the sums which the agricultural 
arbitration boards have to pay to the Ministry of Labour out of the moneys for 
which their estimates provide, pending the further development of corporative 
organisation in agriculture. Dated 21 November 1930.] 


Real orden resolviendo instancias de la Federacién Patronal Montanesa y otras 
entidades, respecto a la aplicacién de las disposiciones en vigor sobre prescripcién 
de las acciones derivadas del contrato de trabajo u entre ellas de las encaminadas 
a reclamar el pago de remuneraciones por horas extraordinarias que excedan de la 
jornada legal. 27 de Noviembre de 1930. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1930, No. 38, p. 1434.) 

[Royal Order to deal with the operations raised by the employers’ federation 
of the province of Santander and other bodies respecting the administration of 
the provisions in force concerning the time limit for actions arising out of the 
contract of employment, and inter alia those to recover pay for overtime in excess 
of the statutory working day. Dated 27 November 1930.] 
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SWEDEN 


Arbetaridets kungérelse med formular till 6vertidsjournal enligt 8 § lagen 
om arbetstidens begrinsning den 16 maj 1930. Den 29 september 1930. (Svensk 
Foérfattningssamling, 1930, No. 385, p. 1063.) 

[Notification of the Labour Council, with specimen form for the overtime 
register provided for under section 8 of the Act of 16 May 1930 respecting the 
limitation of hours of work. Dated 29 September 1930.] 

*Kungl. Maj:ts kungérelse angiende fortsatt giltighet av forordningen den 
13 juli 1926 (nr. 399) med nirmare féreskrifter rérande tillimpningen av lagen 
om arbetstiden 4 svenska fartyg (sjéarbetstidslagen). Den 7 november 1930. 
(Svensk Foérfattningssamling, 1930, No. 388, p. 1072.) 

[Royal Notification to prolong the operation of Order No. 399 of 13 July 1926 
to issue regulations for the administration of the Act respecting hours of work 
on board Swedish vessels (Seamen’s Hours of Work Act). Dated 7 November 
1930.] 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Proclamation No. 309 of 1930 under section one of the Apprenticeship Act, 
No. 26 of 1922, as amended by section one of Act No. 22 of 1930, to declare that, 
from and after the date of the publication of this Proclamation in the Union Govern- 
ment Gazette, the motor engineering industry is added to the industries in the 
First Schedule to the said Act. Dated 10 November 1930. (Government Gazette, 
1930, No. 1913, p. 767.) 


URUGUAY 


Resolucién. Se establece lo que debe entenderse por trabajo nocturno en el 
dragado. 11 de Diciembre de 1930. (Diario Oficial, 1930, No. 7328, p. 665-A,) 

[Resolution laying down the definition of “night work”’ in the dredging industry. 
Dated 11 December 1930.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1931 


TERRITORY UNDER THE CONTROL OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Saar Territory 
Verordnung betreffend Regelung des Wohnungswesens. Nr. 35, vom 21. Januar 
1931. (Verordnungen, usw. des Saargebietes, 1931, No. 4, p. 19.) 


*Loi modifiant et complétant la loi du 25 octobre 1919 étendant aux maladies 
professionnelles la loi du 9 avril 1898 sur les accidents du travail. Du 1°" janvier 
1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 3, p. 106.) 

Loi portant ratification du décret du 25 novembre 1925 modifiant certaines 
dispositions de procédure du code [allemand] des assurances sociales du 19 juillet 
1911 et de la loi [allemande] du 20 décembre 1911 sur l’assurance des employés, 
en vigueur dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. 
Du 18 janvier 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 18, p. 706.) 

Loi tendant 4 rendre applicable aux ouvriers forestiers les dispositions des 
articles 931 du code [allemand] des assurances sociales, en vigueur dans les dé- 
partements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin et de la Moselle. Du 18 janvier 1931. 
(J. O., 1931, No. 18, p. 706.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi 
du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les pAtisseries et confiseries de la 
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ville de Marseille et de diverses communes avoisinantes. Du 16 janvier 1981. 
(J. O., 1931, No. 18, p. 722; Erratum : No. 21, p. 902.) 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi 
du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les patisseries de Nantes et de 
Rézé. Du 17 janvier 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 21, p. 901.) 

Arrété pris en application de [I’article 2 de] la loi du 30 décembre 1930 portant 
modification de certaines dispositions du code [allemand] des assurances sociales. 
Du 18 janvier 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 18, p. 708.) 

Arrété pris en application de [l’article 5 de] la loi du 30 décembre 1930 portant 
modification de certaines dispositions du code [allemand] des assurances sociales. 
Du 18 janvier 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 18, p. 708.) 

Arrété portant réorganisation de la commission d’hygiéne industrielle. Du 
19 janvier 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 20, p. 817.) 

Arrété déclarant applicable dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas-Rhin 
et de la Moselle le décret du 3 décembre 1925 sur la journée de huit heures (fabri- 
ques de pate 4 porcelaine, & faience et A grés). Du 21 janvier 1931. (J. O., 1931, 
No. 21, p. 902.) 


Arrété déclarant applicable dans les départements du Haut-Rhin, du Bas- 
Rhin et de la Moselle le décret du 5 juin 1926 modifiant le décret du 27 juillet 1923 
portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de la loi du 23 
avril 1919 sur la journée de huit heures dans les banques et tous établissements 
de finance, de crédit et de change. Du 22 janvier 1931. (J. O., 1931, No. 23, p. 1000.) 


Arrété du Conseil fédéral modifiant [les articles 38 et 39 de] lordonnance du 
9 avril 1925 sur I’établissement et l’exploitation des générateurs de vapeur et des 
récipients de vapeur. Du 6 janvier 1931. (Recueil des lois fédérales, 1931, No. 1, 
p- 9.) 

Bundesratsbeschluss iiber die Abanderung [der Artikel 38-39] der Verordnung 
vom 9. April 1925 betreffend Aufstellung und Betrieb von Dampfkesseln und 
Dampfgefiissen. Vom 6. Januar 1931. (Eidgendéssische Gesetzsammlung, 1931, 
No. 1, p. 9.) 


Geneva 


Arrété du 20 janvier 1931, promulguant I’arrété législatif du 17 janvier 1931, 
aecordant une allocation d’hiver aux chémeurs. (Feuille d’Avis de Genéve, 1931, 
No. 17, p. 181.) 


Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. Studies on Industrial Relations. I. Siemens Works. 
Lens Mining Company. London Traffic Combine. State Mines of the Saar Basin. 
Bata Boot and Shoe Factory. Studies and Reports, Series A (Industrial Relations), 
No. 33. Geneva, International Labour Office ; London, P. S. King and Son, 1930. 
Distributed in the United States by the World Peace Foundation. xu + 262 pp. 
5s. $1.25. 

The aim of this series of monographs on industrial relations, of which this 
volume is the first, is to ascertain the actual development of the relations between 
employers and workers, both in the works and in collective negotiations between 
representative organisations. 

The primary aim of the Office in making these studies was not to secure interna- 
tional comparability, but to study industrial relations in the diverse conditions in 
which they may develop. The undertakings selected for study were chosen rather as 
illustrations than as patterns. The examples are therefore taken from a variety of 
industries and from different industrial countries, without regard to the par- 
ticular conceptions on which the heads of the undertakings based the organisation 
of their relations with their staffs. All of the undertakings are generally recognised 
as successful representatives of their industries and countries, and many are of 
world-wide importance. Every effort has been made to condense the statements 
in order to include only the relevant facts necessary to a clear description of the 
anatomy of industrial relations in each firm. 

A second series of studies is in preparation, which, it is hoped, will as far as 
possible cover industries and countries not touched in the first series. 


Internationaler Gewerkschaftsbund. Titigkeit und Bestrebungen des Interna- 
tionalen Gewerkschaftsbundes 1927-130. WKongress Stockholm 1930. Amsterdam, 


1930. 421 pp. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


CANADA 

Department of Labour. The Employment of Children and Young Persons in 
Canada. Ottawa, 1930. 139 pp. 

An increased demand for information concerning the employment of juveniles 
has arisen out of the work of the International Labour Conference. The above 
compilation is designed to furnish such information so far as the Provinces of Canada 
are concerned. The material is arranged in three parts. The first is devoted mainly 
to statistical information from the report of the census of 1921 ; the second deals 
with accidents to young persons in the course of their employment; the third 
shows, in tabular form, the provisions of existing laws concerning school attendance 
and the establishment of minimum ages and maximum hours for the employ- 
ment of children in mines, factories, shops, street trading and places of amuse- 
ment. A historical survey of the laws governing juvenile employment in Canada 
is given, this being deemed necessary to an understanding of present legislation. 
The legislation on apprenticeship and technical training is also dealt with in the 
third part, while a final section deals with the laws governing dangerous occupa- 


tions and the night work of young persons. 


GERMANY 

Reichsversicherungsamt. Gesundheitsfiirsorge in der Invalidenversicherung 
192%, Beilage zu den Amtlichen Nachrichten fiir Reichsversicherung, Jahrgang 
1930 Nr. 6. Sonderausgabe des Reichsarbeitsblattes. Berlin, 1930. 152 pp. 
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Statistisches Reichsamt. Die Krankenversicherung im Jahre 1928 nebst vor- 
laufigen Ergebnissen fiir das Jahr 1929. Statistik des Deutschen Reiches. Band 
373. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1930. 80 pp. 9 marks. 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Colonial Office. Report by His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the Council of the League of Nations on the 
Administration of Tanganyika Territory for the year 1929. London, H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1930. 117 pp. 4s. 3d. 


Medical Research Council. Industrial Health Research Board. Sickness amongst 
Operatives in Lancashire Cotton and Spinning Mills («ith Special Reference to 
Workers in the Cardroom). By A. Bradford Hii, D.Sc., Ph.D. Report No. 59. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. x1 + 81 pp. Is. 6d. 


In 1927 the Home Secretary appointed a Departmental Committee to examine 
the problem of respiratory diseases among cardroom operatives (incidence, causes 
and prevention). It was at the request of this Committee that the Industrial 
Health Research Board undertook the above statistical study. The figures quoted 
relate to the period 1923-1927 ; they cover different occupational groups considered 
from the point of view of their exposure to cotton dust. The statistics show that 
from the age of 30 to 59 the cardroom male workers suffered over three times 
as much from this cause of sickness as did the ring-room and warehouse workers, and 
from 60 to 69 at least twice as much. A similar excess of respiratory illness is also 
found among the women workers, but it is not as large, the rates of cardroom 
workers being one-and-a-half times as high as the rates of ring-spinners. These 
higher rates cannot easily be attributed to any factor other than working environ- 
ment (inadequate ventilation). But the question arises whether present-day 
conditions are such as to cause any excess of respiratory disease, or whether the 
excess found at the older ages is due only to the very dusty conditions in which 
these older operatives once worked. There is no evidence of an excess of respiratory 
illness among the younger workers who have only worked under the modern 
conditions (except in the higher rates of the single women aged 25-29); but, 
the author points out, it must not be forgotten that some years’ exposure may 
be necessary before the effects of the environment will be shown in absence from 

_ work due to illness and that at present there is no body of workers who have worked 
only under modern conditions for a considerable number of years. It is therefore 
not possible to determine from the data examined whether modern conditions in 
the cardroom are detrimental to health or not. 


—— —— Tenth Annual Report to 31 December 1929. London, H.M. Sta- 
tionery Office, 1930. 29 pp. 6d. 

This report, like its predecessors, reviews briefly the enquiries and researches 
earried out by the Industrial Health Research Board during the year under review. 


—— —— The Atmospheric Conditions in Pithead Baths. By H. M. Vernon, 
M.D., and T. B:prorp, Ph.D. (assisted by C. G. Warner, B.Sc.) Report No. 60. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. iv + 29 pp. 9d. 

Sets forth the results of investigations undertaken for the assistance of the 
Miners’ Welfare Committee in connection with the provision of baths and drying 
accommodation at pitheads. 

The investigations bore on the desirable atmospheric conditions in baths (air 
warm enough and dry enough to remove the moisture thoroughly from the clothes 
before the men come on to their next shift, and, at the same time, not unpleasantly 
hot), air temperatures to be aimed at in baths having the suspension system and 
in those having the locker system, ventilation of pithead baths, and the character 
of the roof in relation to heat transmission. 

The object of the Industrial Health Research Board in publishing this report 
is to make known the methods adopted by the investigators in conducting their 
tests in the hope that they may be of interest to other investigators of similar 
problems and to the controllers of other industries in which baths for the workers 
may be installed. 
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—— —— The Nervous Temperament. By Millais Cutrin and May Situ. 
Report No. 61. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1930. 111 + 46 pp. Is. 


Report of the first investigation undertaken by the Industrial Health Research 
Board into the part played in the reduction of working efficiency by imperfect 
mental adaptation to conditions of work, the incidence of nervous symptoms 
in various groups and their mode of expression in work. It is well known that 
imperfect mental adaptation plays a great part in the production of illness as well 
as of inefficiency. The methods of investigation were experimental and the conclu- 
sions drawn are tentative ; they give evidence, however, of the prevalence in sub- 
jects with nervous symptoms of mild neurotic tendencies, a prevalence which has 
long been suspected. 

After describing some typical reactions and attitudes to work and conditions, 
the report gives a detailed account of the technique and method employed (inter- 
views, tests with the McDougall-Schuster dotting machine), describes the symp- 
toms observed, and gives a number of statistical tables concerning the incidence 
of nervous symptoms in different occupational groups and their degree, the relation 
between the results of the dotting test, nervous symptoms and age, and the relation 
of symptoms to one another. 

A part of the report is devoted to the expression of nervous symptoms in work : 
reaction to noise, output, contentment with work, and social adaptability. The 
study ends with some consideration of the relation of nervous symptoms to sick- 
ness and some general conclusions. 

The study shows that it is possible as the result of a single interview to elicit 
nervous symptoms or neurotic tendencies and to classify individuals according 
to the amount and severity of these symptoms. The general validity of the classi- 
fication is confirmed by its correlation with the dotting test and with independent 
judgments as to efficiency and capacity for adaptation. The general distribution 
of subjects with nervous symptoms and the specialised incidence of nervous illness 
indicate that the latter are dependent upon occupational conditions as well as 
upon predisposition. 


HUNGARY 

Magy. Kir. Féldmiivelésiigyi Ministerium. A Magyar Féldbirtokreform és 
Pénziigi Lebonyolitasa. La réforme agraire en Hongrie et la solution financiére 
de ses problémes. Die Ungarische Bodenbesitzreform und ihre finanzielle Abwicke- 
lung. Budapest, 1929. 68 pp. 


—— Magyarorszég mezigazdasigi szakoktatisa. By Dr. F. CzvetKovits. 
Budapest, 1930. 937 pp. 

This work on agricultural training in Hungary contains all the official data 
available concerning institutions for agricultural education under the Ministry 
of Agriculture. It gives a history of the rules of each institution, an abstract of the 
legal provisions in force concerning each school, and tables showing the number 
of pupils attending the courses since these were instituted. 


ITALY 

Istituto centrale di Statistica. Censimento della popolazione delle colonie Italiane 
al 1 dicembre 1921 e rilevazione degli abitanti del possedimento delle Isole Egee al 
20 Agosto 1922. Serie VI. Vol. XX. Rome, 1930. 179 pp. 12 lire. 

This volume contains the results of the population census of December 1921 
for Eritrea, Libia and Somaliland. 


LATVIA 

Riga Pilsetas Jaunatnes un Arodu Piemerotibas Petisanes Institut. Lauksaim- 
niecibas Darba Petijumi. Riga, 1930. 82 pp. 

In 1927 the central agricultural organisation in Latvia asked the Riga Institute 
for the Study of Vocational Guidance and Rationalisation whether it could under- 
take studies on the science of farm labour. The Institute obtained a State grant 
and has been able to carry out various experiments in collaboration with the 
Agricultural Society. The first experiments bore on operations carried out with 
the hoe and the results are contained in the present study. 
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NETHERLANDS 

Ministerie van arbeid. Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeids- 
bemiddeling. Werkloosheidsverzekering Wachtgeldregelingen. Verslag van den 
Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling over het Jaar 
1929. The Hague, 1930. 237 pp. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Department van Landbouw, Nijverheid en Handel. Centraal Kantoor voor 
de Statistiek in Nederlandsch-Indié. Statistisch Jaaroverzicht van Nederlandsch- 
Indit. 7e Jaargang 1929. Statistical Abstract for the Netherlands East Indies. 
Seventh Number, Year 1929. Weltevreden, 1930. xxxv + 556 pp. 6 fl. 


POLAND 

Ministerstwo Przemyslu i Handlu. Departament Gorniczo-Hutniczy. Wydzial 
Gornictwa Weglowego. Statystyka Przemyslu Wegl»wego w Panstwie Polskiem 
za rok 1929. Warsaw. x1 + 193 pp. 

Statistics relating to the coal industry in Poland for 1929, published by the 
Ministry of Commerce and Industry. Data are furnished concerning the coal, 
briquette, lignite and coke industries. .The coal output was 46,236,037 tons, an 
increase of 13.84 per cent. on that for the preceding year ; the average number 
of workers employed increased by 13.30 per cent., unemployment having decreased 
by 68.44 per cent. ; the average total earnings for each shift were 9.87 zloty in 
Upper Silesia, 8.59 in the Dombrowa, and 7.66 in the Cracow district, representing 
respectively an increase of 11.78, 9.99, and 11.18 per cent. The output in the coke 
industry showed an increase of 11.40 per cent. on that of the preceding year ; 
the number of workers increased by 6.06 per cent., and earnings by 15.93 per cent. 
In the briquette factories the output increased by 34.20 per cent., the number 
of workers by 34.22 per cent. and earnings by 11.17 per cent. The output of lignite 
showed an increase of only 2.63 per cent. on that of the preceding year. 


RUMANIA 

Ministerul Muncii, Sanatatii si Ocrotirilor sociale. Inspectia Muncii in 1928 
si 1929. Vol. 1. Vechiul Regat si Basarabia. xxxti+ 455 pp. Vol. II. Ardeal si 
Bucovina. 632 pp. Bucarest. 

Reports of the Rumanian factory inspectorate for 1928 and 1929. A short 
review of the economic and financial situation and a summary of labour legislation 
are followed by the inspectors’ reports arranged by districts. Volume I is devoted 
to the former Kingdom of Rumania and Bessarabia ; Volume II to Transylvania, 
the Banat and Bukovina. The particulars given enable the reader to form an idea 
of working conditions in the different industries. The alphabetical indexes included 
facilitate reference. 


—— Institutul de Statistica Generala a Statului. Statistica preturilor si Indicelle 
Costului Vietit in Anul 1929. Statistique des prix et Vindice du coit de la vie en 
1929. Bucarest, 1930. 103 pp. 


Ministerul Sanatatii si Ocritirilor Sociale. Directiunea Generala a Asistentei 
Sociale. Sitwatia si Activitatea. Asistentei Sociale pe Ani 1925 si 1.27. Bucarest. 
285 pp. 

Report on the situation and activities of official social welfare institutions 
in Rumania in 1926 and 1927: protection of mothers and children, protection 
of infirm persons (blind, deaf and dumb, and mentally deficient), measures for the 
prevention of begging and vagrancy, supervision and control of private welfare 
institutions and of appeals to public charity. 


SPAIN 

Ministerio de Trabajo y Previsién. Direccién general de Trabajo. Servicio 
interna ional del Trabajo. Organizaci‘n internacional permanente del Trabajo. 
Madrid, 1930. 1ix + 407 pp. 15 pesetas. 
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SWEDEN 

Delecationen fér det internationella socialpolitiska samarbetet. Nationernas 
Férbund. JInternationella Arbetsorganisationen, IV. Arbetskonferensens tolfte och 
tretionde sammantrdden m.m. (1.2.). Stockholm, Norstedt, 1930. 136 pp. 


This is the fourth volume and the first annual report (covering the year 1929) in 
the series of reports on the International Labour Organisation, published by 
the “Swedish Delegation for International Collaboration in Social Policy”, in 
accordance with the plan approved by the Minister of Social Affairs (cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 3, September 1928, pages 468-469). It 
includes, in addition to full accounts of the Sessions of the Conference and of the 
Governing Body held during 1929, reviews of the work of the various commis- 
sions and committees, of the publications of the Office, and of the questions dealt 
with by the League of Nations which are of interest to the International Labour 
Organisation. It also contains a brief survey of the measures taken in Sweden 
during 1929 in connection with the International Labour Conventions. 

The report is mainly prepared by the Swedish Social Attaché at Geneva, Dr. 
Erik Ss6sTRAND. 


Statens Inspektorat for Arbeidsformidling Arbeidsledighetsforsikring. Ars- 
beretning 1929 (1928-29). Oslo. 1930. 29 pp. 


UNITED STATES 

Department of Commerce. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. Prison 
Industries. Domestic Commerce Series. No. 27. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1929. x1 + 132 pp. 20 cents. 


CALIFORNIA 

Department of Industrial Relations, Department of Agriculture and Department 
of Social Welfare. Mezicans in California. Report of Governor C. C. Young’s 
Mexican Fact-Finding Committee. San Francisco, 1930. 214 pp. 

The question of Mexican immigration into the United States, and, in particular, 
into certain States not far from the Mexican frontier, has given rise to considerable 
discussion on both sides of that frontier, and numerous references have been made 
to the subject in the columns of Industrial and Labour Information. On 24 March 
1928 the Governor of California appointed a Fact-Finding Committee and expressed 
a desire that the Committee should confine itself to the preparation of a report 
containing only facts relating to the industrial, social and agricultural aspects of 
the problem of Mexican immigration into California. 

The report under consideration is the result and it admirably carries out the 
intentions of the Governor. It is a mine of valuable information on the subject 
of Mexican immigration into the United States and will be of great use to all those 
who are interested in the problem. 


MICHIGAN 


Department of Labour and Industry. A Community Programme for the Relief 
and Prevention of Unemployment. Lansing, 1930. 8 pp. 


NEW YORK 


Department of Labour. Division of Statistics and Information. Unemployment 
in Buffalo, November 1930. Albany, 1930. 72 pp. 


OHIO 

Department of Industrial Relations. Division of Labour Statistics. Fluctuation 
of Employment in Automobile Manufacturing and Related Industries in Ohio 123- 
1928. Report No. 24. Columbus, 1930. 8 + 8 pp. 


—— —— Fluctuation of Employment in Mining and Quarrying in Ohio, 
1914-1929. Report No. 25. Columbus, 1930, 12 pp. 
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YUGOSLAVIA 

Ministarstvo Trgovine i Industrije. Nasa Industrija, zanati, trgovina i poljo-~ 
privreda. By Milivoj Savircn. Vol. VI, 305 pp. ; Vol. VII, 336 pp.; Vol. VIII, 
416 pp. Belgrade, 1930. 

Mr. Savitch continues in these three volumes his study of Yugoslav industry, 
handicrafts, commerce and agriculture, of which five volumes have already ap- 
peared. Volumes VI, VII and VIII are more particularly devoted to tariffs and tariff 
policy, handicrafts and agriculture. The author not only gives a description of the 
present position, including data respecting certain handicrafts and agricultural 
regions which appear for the first time in print, but also puts forward numerous 
suggestions for the promotion of national industrial activity. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Alexandre, Francisco. Estudos de legislarao social. Rio de Janeiro, 1930. x1 + 
168 pp. 

In the first part of the book the author gives a historical survey of the principal 
economic and social theories ; in the second, he considers the International Labour 
Organisation and the attempts made at international regulation of labour condi- 
tions ; the third part is devoted to Brazilian social legislation. 


Allgemeiner Deutscher Gewerkschaftsbund. Jahrbuch 1929. Berlin, 1930. 397 pp. 

The Year Book of the General Federation of German Trade Unions, which gives 
an account of trade union activities during 1929, is also a handbook of German 
economic and social policy. The movement of production, of the labour market, 
and of prices, the financial situation, social insurance and social reforms during 
1929, as well as the causes of the economic depression, are ane lysed, while numerous 
statistical tables furnish valuable material for the study of German economy 
and the development of the trade unions. 


Ausschuss zur Untersuchung der: Erzeugungs- und Absatzbedingungen der 
deutschen Wirtschaft. Die Arbeitsleistung in der Textilindustrie in den Jahren 
1913 bis 1927, ihre Verinderungen und deren Ursachen dargestellt auf Grund der dem 
Arbeitsleistungsausschuss vorliegenden Materialien und der Verhandlungsergebnisse. 
Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unterausschusses fiir Arbeitsleistung (IV. Unter- 


ausschuss). Band 6. Berlin, 1930. 123 pp. 


—— Die deutsche Elektrizitétswirtschaft. Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unter- 
ausschusses fiir Gewerbe : Industrie, Handel und Handwerk (III. Unterausschuss). 


Berlin, 1930. xi + 533 pp. 


—— Die deutsche Lederindustrie. Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unter- 
ausschusses fiir allgemeine Wirtschaftsstruktur (I. Unterausschuss). 5. Arbeits- 
gruppe (Aussenhandel). 1. Band. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1930. x1 + 343 pp. 9.60 


—— Die deutsche Schuhindustrie. Verhandlungen und Berichte des Unter- 
ausschusses fiir allgemeine Wirtschaftsstruktur (I. Unterausschuss). 5. Arbeits- 
gruppe (Aussenhandel). 2. Band. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1930. x1 +- 325 pp. 9 marks. 


—— Einzelhandel mit Bekleidung. Teil II. Versandgeschifte, Etagengeschdfte, 
Einzelhandel mit Schuhen, Kreditgebender Einzelhandel. Verhandlungen und 
Berichte des Unterausschusses fiir Gewerbe : Industrie, Handel und Handwerk 
(III. Unterausschuss). 9. Arbeitsgruppe (Handel). 10. Band. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 


1930. xt + 346 pp. 

—— Grosshandel mit Lebensmitteln und Kolonialwaren. Verhandlungen und 
Berichte des Unterausschusses fiir Gewerbe : Industrie, Handel und Handwerk 
(III. Unterausschuss). 9. Arbeitsgruppe (Handel). 12. Band. Berlin, E.S. Mittler, 
1930. vir + 269 pp. 
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Barasch, Marco I. Legislatia Muncii in Cadrul politicei sociale. Extras dia 
volumui Un Deceniu de Politica sociale Romaneasca, Asociatia romana pentru 
progresul social. Bucarest. 21 pp. 


Berg, Hans. Der Zwangstarif. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der 
Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechtswissenschaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitat 
Kéln. Cologne, Buchdruckerei Max Welzel, 1929. vi + 76 pp. 


Bertrand, Louis. La rémunération du travail en régimes capitaliste, coopératif, 
socialiste. No. XVIII de la collection des Etudes peliiques et sociales. Brussels, 
L’Eglantine, 1930. 224 pp. 

After examining from a general standpoint the various forms of remuneration 
of work throughout the ages, the author emphasises the importance of the problems 
relating to wages ; he reviews rapidly the different theories of wages, traces the his- 
tory of wages and describes their development under the capitalist system, pointing 
out the relation between the gradual increase in rates and the development of the 
trade union movement. He examines in particular the problem of remuneration 
from the )oint of view of its influence on production, and explains the attitude 
of the Belgian trade unions towards piece work and the bonus system, especially 
in the industry. 

The relations of the big Belgian and Swiss co-operative organisations with their 
workers furnish the author with concrete examples for the study of wage problems 
under the co-operative system. He finds that the position of the wage earner is 
better in co-operative than in capitalist concerns, for the wage earner who is at the 
same time a member of a co-operative society enjoys the same rights as his fellow- 
members as regards the distribution of profits and the appointment of members 
to the management of the enterprise, while the latter, on their side, consider him 
a partner. 

PThe author then considers the future of the wage system under a socialist order ; 
after an examination of recent Russian experiments in this field, he reaches the 
conclusion that everything points to the wage system enduring as a mode of remu- 
neration whatever the social system of production. 


Bialowas Michal, Abbé Dr. Sprawa Robotnicza. (Question ouvriére.) Miejsce- 
Piastowe, Ksiaznica-Michalineum, 1930. 64 pp. 


—— Czas Pracy w Polsce. Le stanowiska prawa, ckonanji i etyki. (La durée du 
travail en Pologne, au point de vue juridique, économique et ethnique.) Miejsce Pias- 
towe, Ksi.znica-Michalineum, 1931. 95 pp. 


Bonvoisin, G., and Maignan, G. Allocations familiales et caisses de compensation. 
Preface by Jacques Lese.. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1930. vir + 352 pp. 30 frs. 

An exhaustive survey and analysis of the history and present development 
of the family allowance system in France, and of its economic, social and legal 
aspects. The adaptation of the system to private industry was made possible only 
by the creation of equalisation funds, as this system avoids the introduction of a 
variable element into the remuneration for equal work done. The equalisation funds 
are based on much the same principle as insurance and mutual aid societies ; but 
in addition to equalising the costs, they have also created and organised various 
social services. 

The question of the method to be chosen for the distribution of costs presents 
. considerable difficulties. The authors are in favour of inter-occupational funds with 
a uniform scale of rates for a given region but several systems of distributing the 
costs. 

After a survey of the present organisation and machinery, the authors discuss 
the more theoretical aspects of family allowances They reject the theory that the 
employers introduced the system solely in order to secure a sufficient supply of 
labour for the future. Such a theory is contradicted, they contend, by the low 
amounts originally provided for, and the fact that for achieving this aim birth 
premiums would have been more effective. They discuss at some length the prin- 
ciples underlying the institution of family allowances. 

The social and economic importance of the allowances and of the related social 
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services, the attitude of the workers and of the trade unions, and international 
public opinion on the system are then considered. 

The legal character of family allowances is dealt with in great detail. The 
theory that family allowances form an integral part of wages is refuted. The allow- 
ance does not, like wages, represent remuneration proportioned to the services 
rendered ;: it is not paid entirely by the employer himself but by the compensation 
fund, and it may even be continued when no more work is being furnished. In fact, 
the family allowance has taken the form of a grant, and this form was certainly 
best suited for initiating the system. It would, however, become unsuitable if the 
system were legally extended to all employers, and the authors therefore conclude 
that a new institution such as the family allowance also requires a new legal form. 

Finally, the question of legal compulsion is treated. While employers originally 
feared that the intervention of the State would hamper the development of the 
employers’ initiative, the Government Bill on the subject is now received more 
favourably, as it proposes to confirm the position of existing institutions by obliging 
employers to affiliate to the equalisation funds, and thus respects the work accom- 
plished voluntarily. 

The appendices supply data concerning family allowances in agriculture and 
in countries other than France. 


Bousquet, G. H. Institutes de science économique. Tome I. Introduction a la 
science économique. Bibliothéque internationale d’Economie politique publiée 
sous la direction de Alfred Bonnet. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1930. xx11 + 268 pp. 40 frs. 


Brunner, Edmund de S. Industrial Village Churches. New York, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1930. x1 + 193 pp. 

A descriptive study of churches in relation to their environment in industrial 
villages in the United States. An industrial village is defined as one which has a 
population of between 250 and 2,500 and which is dominated by a single industry. 
Sixty-nine such village were subjected to an exhaustive enquiry covering popula- 
tion, economic conditions, social life, and education. The second part of the book 
is concerned directly with the church, its organisation, programme and leadership, 
and its manner of functioning in the environment described. 


Budapesti Kereskedelmi és Iparkamara. A kéziizemi kérdés Magyarorszigon. 
Budapest, 1930. 128 pp. 

An account and a criticism of the working of undertakings under State or 
municipal control in Hungary. 


Buozzi, Bruno, and Nitti, Vincenzo. Fascisme et syndicalisme. Traduit de 
Pitalien par Stefan PaiaceL. Suite politique italienne II. Paris, Librairie Valois, 
1930. 292 pp. 15 frs. 


Chambelland, Maurice. Vers un nouveau congrés d’ Amiens. Discours prononcé 
au Ve Congrés de la C.G.T.U. Introduction de Pierre Monatrr. La renais- 
sance du syndicalisme No. 1. Paris, Librairie du travail. 32 pp. 0.75 fr. 


Ciuffolini, Alfonso. Indagine sulle condizioni di vita dei contadini italiani. 
Preface by Prof. Luigi Razza. Confederazione nazionale dei Sindicati Fascisti 
dell’ Agricoltura. Rome, 1930. 481 pp. 


Comité de I’'Indochine. La question du travail aur colonies devant la Conférence 
internationale de Genéve. Paris. 31 pp. 


De, Sudha Kanta. The Cotton Tariff: its significance. The Bengali Institute 
of Economies, No. 7. Calcutta, N. C. Paul, 1930. 1 + 44 pp. 8 annas. 

Mr. De submits to close scrutiny the economic implications of the Finance 
Member’s proposal contained in the last Budget to raise the Indian cotton duty 
from 11 per cent. to 15 per cent. with a further 5 per cent. in the case of goods 
of non-British origin. The main conclusion reached is that to favour Lancashire 
and discriminate (in the author’s opinion unwisely and unfairly) against Japan 
would be to deal a serious blow at the natural growth of Indo-Japanese trade 
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to the detriment not only of Japan but also of India. Incidentally the author 
makes out a strong case against the policy of granting special protection to the 
cotton industry in India. 


Delevsky, J. Les antinomies socialistes et V'évolution du socialisme 
Etudes économiques et sociales publiés avec la collaboration du Collége libre des 
Sciences sociales. XXVII. Paris, Marcel Giard, 1930. 529 pp. 70 frs. 


Deutscher Textilarbeiterverband. Arbeiterinnensekretariat. Mein Arbeitstag 
— Mein Wochenende. 150 Berichte von Textilarbeiterinnen. Berlin. 231 pp. 


Dorau, Herbert B. Materials for the Study of Public Utility Economics. Social 
Science Text Books edited by Richard T. Ery, Ph.D., LL.D. New York, The 
Macmillan Co., 1930. xxvi + 975 pp. 


Ehrlich, Stanislaw. Stanowisko prawne cudzoziemcow we Francji na tle stosunkow 
ludnosciowych. (La situation juridique des étrangers en France sur la base des 
conditions démographiques.) Cracow, 1930. 58 pp. 

After a description of the demographic structure of France and of the problem 
of depopulation, in which the author emphasises the important part played by 
the foreign element on the French labour market, he makes a detailed analysis 
of the legislative measures concerning the legal status of foreigners in general, 
and then studies the situation of foreign workers, from the standpoint of wages, 
social insurance and trade organisation. 


Ernst, Dr. Heinrich. Zum 80. Geburtstage von Robert Seidel. Zurich, Leipzig, 
Orell Fiissli, 1930. 22 pp. 


Feick, Paul. Zur Analyse des Bankberufs. Schriften zur Psychologie der 
Berufseignung und des Wirtschaftslebens herausgegeben von Otto LipMaNNn 
und William Sizern. Heft 37. Leipzig, Johans Barth, 1930. 48 pp. 2 marks. 


Félice, Pierre de. L’artisanat rural. Préface de Aimé Bertuop. Paris,Librairie 
Dalloz, 1930. x + 148 pp. 20 frs. 


Flechsig, Hartmut. Das Verfahren im Schlichtungsrecht. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der juristischen Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechtswissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultaét der Universitit K6ln. Braunschweig, Druckerei Gutenberg, 


1930. vim + 103 pp. 


Gailhard-Bancel, H. de. Les syndicats agricoles aur champs et au Parlement, 
1884-1924. Préface de M. Garcin. Paris, Editions Spes ; Lyon, Bureaux de l’Union 
du Sud-Est. xvi + 340 pp. 


Gallas, Dr. Johann. Kommentar zu dem Gesetze betreffend die Pensionsversiche- 
rung der Privatangestellten in héheren Diensten. Biicherei: Sozialpolitik. Nr. 8. 


Prague, 1929. 470 pp. 


— Kommentar zu dem oe betreffend die Versicherung der Arbeitnehmer 
fiir den Fall der Krankheit, der Invaliditdt und des Alters in der Fassung der Novelle 


vom 8. November 1928, Nr. 184. Prague, 1929. 621 pp. 


Giebeler, Friedrich. Die Entlassung von Betriebsvertretern. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechtswissenschaftlichen 
Fakultit der Universitit K6ln. Cologne, Buchdruckerei Max Welzel, 1929. 
v + 1538 pp. 


Grinko, G. Le plan quinquennial. L’édification du socialisme en U.R.S.S. 
Paris, Bureau d’Editions, 1930. 428 pp. 15 frs. 

The first work published in French giving a general and methodical account 
of the Five-Year Plan of economic reconstruction in the U.S.S.R. The fact that 
Mr. Grinko is one of the authors of the Plan adds to the interest of the book. 
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—— Der Fiinfjahrplan der UdSSR. Eine Darstellung seiner Probleme. Vienna, 
Berlin, Verlag fiir Literatur und Politik, 1930. vim + 288 pp., diagrams. 
German edition of the above work. 


Gross, Dr. Herbert. Tabakmonopol und freie Tabakwirtschaft. Ein Vergleich 
der Ocsterreichischen Tabakregie und der deutschen Tabakwirtschaft. Probleme 
der Weltwirtschaft. Schriften des Instituts fiir Weltwirtschaft und Seeverkehr 
an der Universitit Kiel. Herausgegeben von Dr. Bernhard Harms. 51. Jena, 
Gustav Fischer, 1930. xv + 160 pp. 


Hahn, L. Albert. Volkswirtschaftliche Theorie des Bankkredits. Dritte Auflage. 
Tiibingen, J. C. B. Mohr, 1930. x1tx + 156 pp., illustr. 9 marks. 


Hauptverband deutscher Krankenkassen. Jahrbuch der Kranken-Versicherung 
1929. Berlin, 318 pp. 


Hessler, Otto. Gewerkschaften und Berufsschule. WHerausgegeben: Jugend- 
sekretariat des Allgemeinen Deutschen Gewerkschaftsbundes (Walter MascuKer). 


Berlin, 1930. 64 pp. 


Hirsch, Pierre-Léon. Les récentes échelles mobiles de salaires. Systemes d’ajus- 
tement automatique des salaires au coit de la vie. Thése pour le Doctorat en droit. 
Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris, Les Presses modernes, 1929. 286 pp. 


Hofstatter, Dr. R. Die arbeitende Frau. Ihre wirtschaftliche Lage, Gesundheit, 
Ehe und Mutterschaft. Vienna, Leipzig, Moritz Perles, 1929. vi + 516 pp. 


Humphrey, A.W. The Workers’ Share. A Study in Wages and Poverty. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, 1930. 92 pp. 2s. 6d. 


Irvine, William. Co-operative Government. Foreword by H. W. Woon, LL.D. 
Ottawa, Mutual Press, 1929. vin + 246 pp. 


Jovanovitch, Dragoliub. Agrarna politika. Belgrade, Narodna Misao, 1930 
vir + 443 pp. 

A comprehensive study of various aspects of the agrarian problem in Yugo- 
slavia. A chapter is devoted to the history of agrarian policy and another to 
contemporary agrarian problems ; other chapters deal with agricultural economy 
and production, feudal, capitalist and family systems of farming, agricultural 
organisation, etc. In conclusion, the author defends the thesis that industry and 
agriculture, far from being mutually exclusive, are complementary, and that 
urban prosperity is dependent on that of rural areas. 


Kammer fiir Arbeiter und Angestellte in Wien. Arbeitslosenfiirsorge im Deut- 
schen Reich und in Oesterreich. Eindriicke einer ésterreichischen Studienkom- 
mission. Vienna, “ Vorwiirts ’’, 1930. 22 pp. 

Towards the middle of 1930 the Vienna Chamber of Workers and Salaried 
Employees sent a group of six of its members to Germany to study on the spot 
the administration of unemployment insurance and unemployment relief. The 
above pamphlet contains several monographs by members of this group, dealing 
with the law on unemployment insurance, the question of seasonal unemployment, 
the relation between insurance, State relief, and municipal relief, unemployment 
of salaried employees, and placing in agriculture. The authors examine the Aus- 
trian system in the light of German experience and seriously criticise the proposals 
for reform which the Schoeber Government recently submitted to the Austrian 
Parliament. 


—— Lehrlingsschutz und Lehrlingsfiirsorge der Oesterreichischen Arbeiterkam- 
mern. Bericht der Lehrlingsschuizstellen fiir das Jahr 1929. Vienna, 1930. 42 pp. 
1.20 sch. 
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Kanellopoulos, Panagis K. Historia kai kritiki ton koinoniologikon theorion. 
Vol. I. Athens, 1929. 208 pp. 

The first part of the first volume of a historical and critical study of socio- 
logical theories. In an introductory note, after outlining his subject and indicating 
the general plan of bis study, the author announces his intention of dealing first 
with the theories of Auguste Comte. Herbert Spencer, Lorenz v. Stein, Karl Marx, 
and their disciples or theorists influenced by them. 


Kirkpatrick, W.H. The Seasonal Distribution of Farm Labour Requirements. 
University of Cambridge. Department of Agriculture. Farm Economics Branch. 
Report No. 14. Cambridge, 1930. Iv + 44 pp. 


Klatt, Fritz. Freizeitgestaltung. Grundsdtze und Erfahrungen zur Erziehung 
des berufsgebundenen Menschen. Schriften fiir Erwachsenenbildung. Im Auftrag 
der Deutschen Schule fiir Volksforschung und Erwachsenenbildung. Heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Robert von Erpeerc. Zweiter Band. Stuttgart, Verlag Silberburg, 
1929. 244 pp. 


Kuczynski, Jiirgen and Marguerite. Der Fabrikarbeiter in der amerikanischen 
Wirtschaft. Leipzig, Verlag von C. L. Hirschfeld, 1930. vi + 268 pp. 


Les problémes actuels du crédit. Conférences organisées par la Société des 
anciens éléves et éléves de l’Ecole libre des Sciences politiques. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1930. 224 pp. 15 frs. 

Contains a number of lectures on credit problems by Messrs. C. Farniuer, J. 
Tannery, A. Cevrer, P. Ernest-Picarp, M. Lorain, J. Vetay, O. Morrau- 
Néret and J. Ruerr. 


Lienhard, A. Was jedermann vom eidg. Fabrikgesetz wissen muss. Kleiner 
Leitfaden. Zusammenfassende Darstellung mit Erlduterungen der hauptsdchlichsten 
Bestimmungen von Gesetz und Verordnung. Gewerkschaftliche Schriften. Heraus- 
gegeben vom Schweiz. Gewerkschaftsbund. Heft 3. Zurich, Kommissionsverlag 
der Genossenschaftsbuchhandlung, 1930. 54 pp. 


Loos, Dr. Kurt. Vorgeschichte, Gestaltung und Auswirkung des Kohlenwitt- 
schaftsgesetzes vom 23. Mérz 1» 1v. Bonn, Kurt Schrosder, 1930. xxiv + 257 pp. 


Maher, Amy G. The Business Cycle in Ohio 1920-1929. Toledo, Ohio, Infor- 
mation Bureau on Women’s Work. 12 pp. 


Mitchell, Ruth Crawford. Foreign Students and the Immigration Laws of the 
United States. Institute of International Education. Eleventh Series, Bulletin 
‘No. 1. New York, 1930. 34 pp. 


A useful account of the situation of foreign students under the immigration 
laws of the United States. For the most part such students are considered as non- 
quota immigrants ; they have a number of formalities to go through before they 
ean obtain a visa, and may even have some difficulty in getting through Ellis 
Island. After their arrival in the United States a new set of problems arises con- 
cerned with a knowledge of the English language, adaptability to a totally new 
environment and to new methods of teaching, etc. If the student is not able to 
take advantage of the education for which he has made the long journey to the 
United States, he cannot remain in that country but has to return whence he 
came. These are problems to be considered by the Bureau of Immigration, by the 
university authorities concerned, and by the students themselves. Mrs. Mitchell 
has done aa extremely useful piece of work in setting forth clearly and objectively 
the situation as it exists to-day. 


Mund, Vernon Arthur. Prosperity Reserves of Public Works. Part Il of 
Vol. CXLIX of The Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, Philadelphia, May 1930. 11 + 49 pp. 

Mr. Mund has set himself to examine in some detail the advance planning of 
public works as a “ balance-wheel for general industry and employment ”, that 
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is to say, as a means of evening out to some extent the fluctuations of the business 
cycle. He reaches the conclusion that a postponement of public work during a 
period of rising activity will lessen the competing demands for existing stocks of 
goods and will consequently make the rise in prices less rapid and less intense, 
but it will not prevent cyclical rises in business. Moreover, a study of unemploy- 
ment and of the volume of new public construction work in the State of Wash- 
ington in 1920-1927 shows that if public work had been purposely allocated the 
first spendings would have been sufficient to relieve all the unemployed in the 
more hazardous occupations during this period. On the other hand, Mr. Mund 
points out that in order to test the efficacy of public work as a device for relieving 
cyclical unemployment a particularistic study in a given State should be made. 
This has to a large extent now been done by Mr. Leo WoLMAN in a study published 
by the National Bureau of Economic Research, to which reference was made 
in the International Labour Review, Vol. XXII, No. 4, October 1930, page 577, 
and in Industrial and Labour aE, Vol. XXXV, No. 6, 11 August 1930, 
pages 210-211. 


National Industrial Conference Board. Wages in the United States, 1914-1929. 
New York, 1930. xv + 223 pp. $2.50. 


National Research Council of Canada. Review of Literature dealing with Health 
Hazards in Spray Painting. Prepared under the Auspices of the Associate Com- 
mittee on Spray Painting. Bulletin No. 15. Ottawa, 1930. 44 pp. 


A short introduction recalls the problems created in the sphere of industrial 
hygiene by the use of spray painting. The first part of the report, containing 
the data available on the physiological effects of a number of the more common 
substances used (paint, varnish, lacquer, pigment, toxic constituents, solvents 
and diluents), gives a brief account of studies which have been made to determine 
what health hazards arise out of the use of spray-painting machines, and records 
data on the methods of collection and estimation in air and the toxicity of sub- 
stances used in spray painting. The second part concerns tests of equipment in 
use and recommendations suggested for the control of the health hazards. Em- 
phasis is laid on the importance from -the health standpoint of the velocity of 
air at the face of booths in which the manufactured product is placed for spray 
painting. The limitation or discontinuance of the use of certain toxic substances, 
the protection of the worker by the use of masks and respirators, and the import- 
ance of periodic medical examination are also mentioned. The third part contains 
a summary of existing and proposed legislation in the United States, Great Britain, 
and some other countries. 

A number of appendices follow, one of which relates to the effect on the skin 
of contact with substances used in paints, varnishes and lacquers. A full bibliogra- 
phy is included in this work, which constitutes an excellent survey of the subject. 


Nehrkorn, Alex. Die Uebertragung des Arbeitsverhdltnisses. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechtswissenschaftlichen 
Fakultat der Universitat Kéln. 1930. 63 pp. 


Neiseke, Heinz. Die Haftung des vertragswidrig streikenden Arbeitnehmers. 
Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde einer Hohen Rechtswissen- 
schaftlichen Fakultiét der Universitat K6ln. 1929. x + 64 pp. 


Ormestad, M. Lov om Syketrygd av 6. juni 1930 med anmerkninger og ig agg, 7 
Utgitt pa foranledning av Kretssykekassenes Landsforening. Oslo, Sem and 
Stenersen, 1930. 154 pp. 


The text, with commentary, of the new Norwegian Sickness Insurance Act, 
published at the instance of the Norwegian Union of Sickness Funds by the Director 
of the Oslo District Sickness Fund, who is regarded as one of Norway’s greatest 
authorities on social insurance. The book opens with a general survey, giving 
a history of the measures passed from 1909 to the present day and an account 
of the amendments that have been introduced. It also gives extracts from other 
legislation of special interest from the point of view of sickness insurance. An 
excellent index facilitates the use of this clearly presented study. 
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Orszagos Mezégazdasfégi Kamara. Az Orszdgos Mezégazdasagi Kamara jelentése 
az 1930. evi Junius hé 26. iki. kézgyiilése elé. Budapest, 1930. 285 pp. 

Annual report of the Hungarian National Chamber of Agriculture for 1929 
submitted to the general meeting held on 26 June 1930. The report describes 
the situation of agriculture in Hungary during the year reviewed : production, fixing 
of prices of agricultural products, difficulties in marketing surplus crops, tariffs 
and taxes, measures taken by the Ministry of Agriculture to encourage production. 
A special chapter is devoted to labour questions ; it shows that the situation of 
agricultural workers was appreciably worse than in 1928. 


Poisson, Ernest. Un programme économique d’alimentation sur le plan coopératif. 
Paris, Les Presses universitaires de France, 1930. 331 pp. 10 frs. 

The author, who is general secretary of the National Federation of French 
Distributive Co-operative Societies, emphasises the necessity of a rational and 
definite programme to solve the economic difficulties of the present day. This 
programme should not be based on the sectional interests of the different branches 
of production, but should be drawn up with a view to the satisfaction of the general 
needs of the community. The author, who believes in the advent of a democratic 
economy, considers that it cannot be realised except through the development 
of the co-operative movement, which already makes its influence felt not only 
in the field of distribution but also increasingly in that of production. The book, 
as its title indicates, is confined to the elaboration of an economic programme to 
meet the problems of food supply and distribution in France. The author deals 
specially with bread, meat, milk and dairy products, sugar, coffee, fish and wine. 
For each of these commodities he describes the solutions which the co-operative 
organisations have already adopted or propose to adopt, and indicates the means 
by which these practical experiments might be extended in the interest of con- 
sumers and of producers. With regard to the difficulties to be overcome, the author 
considers that the financial problem connected with the realisation of his plan 
could be solved, without excluding State intervention, by the centralisation of 
the efforts of co-operative credit institutions. 


Ripert, Georges. Droit maritime. Troisi¢me édition. Collection Tallier. Vol. 1, 
xiv + 1083 pp. Vol. IT, 1076 pp. Vol. III, 958 pp. Paris, Rousseau et Cie., 1930. 


Mr. Ripert, Professor in the Faculty of Law of the University of Paris and in 
the School of Political Science, has recently published the third volume of his 
treatise on “ Maritime Law ”’, thus completing the third edition of this work, of 
which the first two volumes appeared in 1929. This third edition comprises several 
hundred pages more than the second edition (1922-1923). The main plan of the 
work is the same, but account is taken of recent legal decisions and of new provi- 
sions supplementing or amending the maritime laws of different countries during 
recent years. The present position in France resulting from the passage of numerous 
Acts since 1922, in particular the Acts of 13 December 1926 (Seamen’s Code) and 
of 17 December 1926 (Disciplinary and Penal Code of the Mercantile Marine), is 
described. For other countries, a comparative study of the legislation in force 
is accompanied by statistics showing the numerical strength and tonnage of mer- 
cantile fleets covered by this legislation. 

Mr. Ripert also describes recent progress towards the unification of inter- 
national maritime law : the 1924 amendments to the York Antwerp Rules on general 
average, the Vienna rules (1926) on exchange, and the Warsaw rules (1927) on c.i.f. 
sales ; the Conventions adopted at the Brussels Diplomatic Conference ; the Con- 
vention of 25 August 1924 on the limitation of the responsibility of owners of 
vessels ; the Convention of 10 April 1926 on maritime liens and mortgages ; the 
Convention of 10 April 1926 on immunities of Government vessels : and the Con- 
vention of 25 August 1924 on rules relating to bills of lading (the Hague Rules). 

Special attention is devoted to the work of the International Labour Conference, 
in particular to the Draft Conventions on repatriation and seamen’s articles of 
agreement adopted in 1926, the Convention on the compulsory medical examination 
of children and young persons employed at sea (1921) and the Convention on the 
simplification of inspection of emigrants on board ship (1926). Finally, the author 
analyses the international rules on communications and maritime ports laid down 
by the International Conference on Communications and Transit of the League 
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of Nations in the form of two Conventions: the Barcelona Convention of 20 April 
1921 on freedom of transit, and the Geneva Convention of 9 December 1923 on the 
international regime of maritime ports. 

The material presented by Mr. Ripert is thus both copious and thoroughly 
up to date, and the whole work bears witness to his wide knowledge of the subject 
and his eminent qualities as a jurist. It may be recalled that, as member of the 
chief legal institutions dealing with questions of maritime and inland navigation 
and transport by air, Mr. Ripert has frequently been called upon to represent the 
French Government or to collaborate in the work of the League of Nations and of 
the International Labour Organisation. 
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Strehl, Dr. Carl. Handbuch der Blindenuohlfahrtspflege. Teil 11. Europa und 
Nordamerika. Marburg, Verein der blinden Akademiker Deutschlands, 1930. 
+ 404 pp. 

This handbook, which forms part of a series of publications concerning the 
blind, contains monographs on institutions for the blind. It gives short historical 
surveys and a list of such institutions in the principal countries of Europe and the 
United States of America, with statistics and other information. A bibliography 
follows each of the monographs for the different countries. 
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45 pp. 1 fr. 
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The Second Industrial Revolution and its Significance. Editor, Percy S. Brown. 
The Annals, Vol. CXLIX, Part I, May 1930. Philadelphia, The American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, 1930. 1v + 224 pp. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science decided to discuss the 
Second Industria! Revolution in order to furnish preliminary data on the different 
topics dealt with to those concerned with guiding this Revolution into the proper 
channels and preventing any undue evils from growing out of it. Indeed, the 
discussion had its origin in a belief that certain excesses might inevitably develop 
in the Second Industrial Revolution as in the first, but that many were preventable. 

The papers are classified under a series of broad headings : the new economic 
order ; recent economic changes and their meafiing ; the changing international 
economic order ; the individual and the Second Industrial Revolution ; the control 
of our economic development ; guiding the developments of the future. They 
represent a variety of points of view and no attempt is made “to maintain any 
superficial consistency ’’ — a feature which adds to the value of the papers. Readers 
who desire to know what a group of able and eminent American economists, 
engineers, business men, educators, authors, statisticians and lawyers are thinking 
of the present economic situation should consult the book itself. 


Thibert, Marguerite. L’émigration (immigration et migrations). Extrait du 
Répertoire de droit international. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1930. 39 pp. 
This pamphlet contains in a very small space all the essential information 
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on national and international regulations on migration. Mrs. Thibert, who is also 
the principal author of a study in three volumes entitled Migration Laws and 
Treaties published by the International Labour Office (1927-1929), presents an 
epitome of the regulations, treaties and agreements, country by country, so arranged 
as to facilitate comparison between the regulations in force in France and French 
Possessions and those of the principal countries of emigration and immigration. 
A well-documented survey of the activities of official international institutions 
in the sphere of migration completes this work, which, by its lucidity and precision, 
its numerous references and full index, is a valuable guide. 
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ERRATA 


1931, Vol. XXIII 


No. 1, January: “ Unemployment Insurance: Tabular Analysis of 
the Legislation in Force.” 


Table II, Netherlands (page 64) : 

Under the heading ,“ Public authorities ”, replace the words 
“in exceptional cases 150 and 200” by: in exceptional 
cases more. 

Under the heading “Benefits”, delete all except the first 
sentence (“ Benefits vary according to fund ’’). 

Under the heading “Benefit period’, delete all except the 
first sentence (“ Period varies according to fund ”’). 
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